UNITARIAN REVIEW 


Vou. XXIX. MARCH, 1888. 


NATURE: A PROBLEM. 


Christianity, with other beliefs which it took from Juda- 
ism, has come to us charged with the doctrine of a God who 
is at once the Author and Ruler of the natural world and 
the Supreme Spirit and Father of spirits; in other words, 
that God and Nature are but different names of the same 
Power. 

I propose to consider the validity of this doctrine. 

That the Hebrew people knew not Nature as a power dis- 
tinct from Godhead is evident from the absence of any word 
haying that signification in the Old Testament. In the 
apocryphal book entitled The Wisdom of Solomon, whose 
author had come under Greek influences, we find the 
word used in the Greek sense, not of an independent power, 
but a quality: “ Vain are all men by nature [¢éce]” (xiii. 1). 

If this sense it occurs frequently in the New Testament,— 
gio, In one remarkable exception, in the Epistle of James, 
where the English version reads “nature,” the word in the 
original is not gto, but yevéoeuc, — the course of nature, rv rpoxdv 
Tig yevéoewe. 

While the Hebrews, after long conflict between the wor- 
ship of foreign divinities and the worship of the one national 
God, had settled in fixed Jehovism,— belief in one God, to 
whom all powers are subordinate,— the Persians, with more 
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thoughtful observation, had come to believe in two conflict- 
ing powérs,—a good and a bad, Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
The prophet Isaiah, who encountered this doctrine in Baby- 
lonia, impugns it in the chapter in which he recognizes the 
Messiahship of Cyrus with that terrible word, “I, the Lord, 
create evil.” 

But, notwithstanding this prophetic declaration, Persian 
dualism finds abundant utterance in the New Testament, and 
from Judaism has been transmitted to Christianity. Until 
quite recent time, the mischiefs of the natural world, as well 
as the sins of the moral, were ascribed to the devil. The 
author of the Theologia Germanica expressly affirms that 
material nature and the devil are the same. 

The devil no longer holds the undisputed place he once 
held in the creed of Christendom: he has become but a name 
to swear by; but our persistent personification of Nature as 
an independent agent — not wholly evil, indeed, but fruitful 
of much evil as well as good —bears witness of a dualism 
in our imagination, if not in our creed. Does that dualism 
in our imagination represent an ontological fact? Is Nature 
not only a personification of physical processes, but a personal 
agent ? 

The word is used in several distinct senses. It is used 
to signify quality or constitution, as when we describe the 
character of a plant or an animal. It is used to signify the 
aspect of that portion of the outward world which the eye 
takes in. It is used to signify an active power in the known 
universe of living, active being. St. Paul, in his first letter 
to the church at Corinth, writing about the propriety of 
women having the head covered in the assembly, asks them, 
“ Doth not nature [ge] teach you?” 

Lucretius sings of the nature —i.e., the constitution and 
habits —of things. Cicero writes of the nature —i.e., the 
character—of the gods. 

But Nature is also conceived as a person. 

A remarkable instance occurs in Shakespeare. King 
Lear’s passionate invocation is familiar : — 


“Hear, Nature, hear! Dear Goddess, hear a father!” 
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Goethe writes: “We are surrounded by her [Nature], un- 
able to step out of her and unable to go farther into her. 
Unbidden and unwarned, she takes us up into her whirling 
dance, and whirls herself on with us, until we are exhausted 
and sink into her arms. ... We live in the midst of her, and 
are strangers to her. She converses with us continually. 
and never betrays her secret. We act upon her continually, 
and yet have no power over her. She lives altogether in 
her children; and the mother, where is she?” 

This language is not mere rhetorical personification, like, 
e.g., Sir Walter Raleigh’s personification of death,— “ O just, 
eloquent, and mighty Death!” —or Sir Philip Sidney’s per- 
sonification of sleep: — 

“Come, gentle Sleep!... 


Thou shalt in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella's image see.” 


Shakespeare’s and Goethe’s language seems to mean some- 
thing more than rhetoric. It seems to imply belief in a per- 
sonal agent whose action is coextensive with the universe. 
Is there such a Being? 

I suppose the common opinion identifies Nature with God, 
and regards the word as a term intended to avoid the too 
familiar use of the sacred name. 

Pantheism, of course, referring all things to the one per- 
vading Power, precludes the possibility of any other agent, 
and does not hesitate to charge God with what is usually 
considered evil in the natural world. Spinoza explains and 
defends evil by saying, “There was in him [God] no lack 
of material for creating all things, from the highest to the 
lowest ; or, rather, more properly speaking, because the laws 
of his nature were so ample that they sufficed to the produc- 
tion of all that could be conceived by an infinite intellect.” 

Writers on natural theology admit the existence of evil, 
partly as the necessary result of the limitations of finite be- 
ings, and partly as a necessary stimulus to human ingenuity, 
which is exercised to overcome evil. But, though this may 
explain and justify the evils incident to humanity, it will 
hardly justify the creation of noxious animals, like the scor- 
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pion, the cobra, the shark, the devil-fish, and others, which 
seem to embody a malicious purpose, and to conflict with the 
goodness and loving-kindness which we wish to associate 
with the idea of God. 

We have, then, this alternative: a God whose action in 
these creations affronts our conception of a God of love, or a 
personal agent who acts independently of Deity,— Nature. 
If, then, we accept the latter alternative, if we believe in 
Nature as a personal power, what do we find to be the charac- 
ter of that power? We are struck, I think, with the want 
of a moral principle in Nature. Its action has no regard to 
moral desert. It is morally neither good nor evil: it brings 
joys and it brings sorrows by a law of its own. 


“Denn unfiihlend 
Ist die Natur : 
Es leuchtet die Sonne 
Ueber Bos’ und Gute; 
Und dem Verbrecher 
Glainzen, wie dem Besten, 
Der Mond und die Sterne.” 
Goethe. 

Again, if we suppose Nature to be a person, we are met 
by the question, Whence that person? Is Nature a divine 
creation or an aboriginal being? Cudworth supposes her a 
creature of God. “Since,” says he, “neither all things are 
produced fortuitously or by the unguided mechanism of mat- 
ter, nor God himself may be reasonably thought to do all 
things immediately and miraculously, it may well be con- 
cluded that there is a Plastic Nature under him.” * 

“Under him,”—but, if Nature be a subject of God, then 
is God responsible for all that Nature is and produces; and 
the moral character of God is not relieved from the seeming 
reproach of hateful creations and untoward events. 

If, on the other hand, we suppose Nature to be an inde- 
pendent being, we constitute a dualism which, though prac- 
tically maintained by believers in a devil and demoniacal 
agency, affronts the philosophic sense, which craves unity in 
the origin of the All of being. 





*Cudworth’s Intellectual System, Book I., cap. 3. 
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Or shall we seek that unity in the “Aboriginal Will” of 
Jacob Boehme’s doctrine, the dark background which under- 
lies even Godhead,— the fons Deitatis? 

These are insoluble questions. We are thrown back at 
last on the alternative of a God who, according to Isaiah, 
creates evil as well as good, or a dualism in which God and 
Nature are independent constituents. 

But, whether or not we believe in a personal Nature, we 
have to concede a vast amount of evil, which one relucts to 
consider as the action of Deity, as willed by a God of love; 
and, if not willed, then not properly attributable to God; 
and, if not attributable to God, then not properly a thing 
from which we should pray to be delivered. We do instinc- 
tively so pray in our moments of suffering ; but, in our sanest 
mood, we must see that the only evil from which we can rea- 
sonably pray to be delivered is moral evil, as the only good 
which we can rightly pray for is moral good. Our relation 
to God is purely a moral relation. So we are to interpret 
the clause in the Lord’s Prayer which the common version 
renders *“ Deliver us from evil.” It should be, I think, from 


the evil One, 47d roi rovmpoi. At. any rate, the context shows 
that it is moral evil from which deliverance is prayed. 


FreperiIc H. HEpDGr. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


So knocks Fate at the door! are the words which Beethoven 
is said to have spoken, when he struck with his own hand 
the first two bars of his great Fifth Symphony. It was my 
good fortune to hear this composition the first time it was 
performed in Boston, with the delightful introductory ad- 
dress by Mr. S. A. Eliot, about forty-five years ago; and 
again (in rehearsal) the last time, a few weeks back. In the 
interval I have many times heard that strain, delivered tim- 
idly, melodiously, hesitatingly, brilliantly, as the case might 
be; and it was with a certain shock of recognition that I 
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caught then the imperious and almost angry emphasis with 
which that superb array of instruments announced the phrase. 
Mr. Gericke, I said to myself, is right. That is what Beetho- 
ven meant. 

The next day there befell a certain thing, which appeared 
to throw light upon that same phrase from another quarter ; 
and to help show how the life-problem, which is set in the 
soul’s direct touch with the Fate that stands at the door 
and knocks,— that great unsounded mystery which we call 
Nature,— must be met by every man, not in the way of 
rationalizing speculation, but in the way of living experience. 

It is not the mind of the present editor that any topic, or 
query, shall be offered in these pages, as in the foregoing 
article, without at least an attempt made in good faith to 
meet it,— not, in this case, by way of reply, or even discus- 
sion, of a single point raised by the venerated and accom- 
plished writer, from whom such thoughts come as with the 
seal of a sort of confession, and as the mellow fruitage of more 
than sixty years’ public service, of rare consecration and sin- 
gle-mindedness, in the interest of the profoundest truth; but 
only that the view here hinted from a single direction may 
be expanded and deepened, to other minds, by the suggestion 
simply of a change in the point from which so vast and intri- 
cate a problem may be regarded. 

For Nature as a general problem — more especially, Nature 
in those hostile or malign aspects in which it is so often com- 
pelled upon our thought —remains the same blank and in- 
soluble mystery that it has been since the beginning. It 
does not appear that either our Science of Nature, which has 
grown to be so rich, so wonderful, so fruitful in practical re- 
sults, or our speculative Philosophy of Nature, which attempts 
to take all this in and explain it by symmetric theory, has 
ever advanced any man a single inch towards that mental 
peace and composure which is the only true solution of our 
life-problem. The one simply expands into a gorgeous and 
complex Cosmography, which is, indeed, one of our chief 
intellectual delights, but lies all outside the realm of personal 
experience, where, if anywhere, that peace is to be found; 
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while the other is at best a plausible theodicy, or formulated 
optimism, held with a more or less wavering hold in theory, 
but in practice of not the slightest spiritual service, unless 
well held in hand by a mind that has already found its peace, 
or won it, in personal touch or wrestle with what we may 
call a transcendental fact of its own life’s experience. And 
what we mean by this phrase we shall see by and by. 

Moreover, while it is probable—nay, certain— that no 
one soul, from the beginning, ever found its peace, joy, 
strength, salvation (whatever name we give it), by way 
either of natural science or of speculative philosophy, it is 
at the same time true that hundreds of millions of souls have 
found it, and are actually finding it every day, in the exceed- 
ingly plain and unpretending way of real life, which by the 
postulates of either physical or speculative science ought to 
be a blank impossibility. It might, indeed, be more strictly 
accurate to speak of “hundreds of millions” of daily acts of 
reconciliation than of so many truly reconciled lives; since 
religion is at all events a vital process, not a statical condi- 
tion. But, if one will take the trouble to think of it, he will 
see that these lives, in the sense we mean, are by any reck- 
oning we will prodigiously numerous. Nothing is, in fact, a 
more touching thing in real life than the serious acceptance, 
without question or protest, of the most adverse conditions 
of life among the suffering and lowly. No prejudice is at 
once more shallow and more cruel than that which regards 
religion, in this humblest and noblest sense, as somehow a 
perquisite of ‘the elect”; all the worse if these are held, in 
any special way, to mean the educated and the refined. The 
faith which it implies may be grasped only a point at a time, 
very likely only for a moment at a time; for it is a process 
that must be as incessantly renewed as leaves upon a grow- 
ing tree. That is the way of faith ; and there is salvation in 
none other. The method of it makes the most interesting 
and the most fundamental of all investigations of religious 
psychology. ‘ 

In order to see more clearly what we mean by a “ transcen- 
dental fact” of personal experience, we will take up one not 
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rare and recondite, but so common that most persons have 
encountered it more than once, and all of us have got — 
knowingly or not — to meet it, sooner or later, face to face. 
Our purpose, then, shall be not simply to know it when we 
see it, but to look at it so closely as to find out what is in it, 
seen through and through. 

A busy man (let us then suppose), in his ordinary health, 
so far as all known tests go, is contentedly nearing the end 
of his week’s work, fairly satisfied with what he has done, 
and ready, but not nervously anxious, for the next task in 
hand. Suddenly, as he begins to lay by his tools, a cold 
touch, as of a finger of ice; a chill, that the glow of fire will 
not mitigate; a fast-increasing shiver, which yields to no en- 
folding comfort; then a shudder and a great trembling, which 
throws him upon his bed doubled up in distress, turned 
inside-out with physical self-loathing, each corporal agent 
seeming in his little state in hot rebellion against the lords 
of life; and in half an hour this busy and cheerful person, 
who stood alike ready for an invitation to dine or an after- 
noon walk, knows that he has got, with what heart he may, 
to face a week or a month of ignoble miseries, with possible 
relays of sharp pain,— with the chance that by the end of 
another week or month, by skill of tending, humiliating per- 
sonal cares, and favoring conditions, that same blind, pitiless 
Force may let him back to his task with lame hands and halt- 
ing upon his thigh; or, failing these, may just as unconcern- 
edly deliver him to his burial. Meantime, he lies helpless 
and waits the event. So knocks Fate at the door! 

This, as we have said, is no peculiar and rare experience, 
but an exceedingly common one, of daily and even hourly 
occurrence. Still, coming as it did, it has touched him on a 
new spot, and has sharpened his apprehension to a new set 
of relations in which he finds himself placed to the universal 
laws of life. When we speak of it, among other facts of his 
experience, as a “transcendental” fact of his life, it is not 
that, as a bit of human history, it is less familiar than the 
others; not that it is less easily traceable among the se- 
quences of cause and effect; but that, more definitely than 
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the rest, it puts the point of individual experience in touch 
with the more obscure and general laws of our being; it ap- 
peals in a different way and (so to speak) under a higher 
authority to his own consciousness of what he does or is. 

Naturally, he is desirous to find out all he can about it, 
looking at it from outside, or with other people’s eyes. 
Thus, for example, his scientific adviser will probably qual- 
ify ‘the experience by some euphonious Greek term — pneu- 
monia, or whatever it may be — which stands to the initiated 
for a certain group and sequence of morbid symptoms, and 
so is convenient for classifying, defining, or practical hand- 
ling of them, without hinting a word of their meaning or 
value as an element in his conscious life. The smooth- 
tongued idealist, who affects by fine-woven theory to fit it 
in with some optimistic scheme of things only half real or 
believable to himself, is in yet worse plight than the other 
when he has to face a state of. mind to which a fever is after 
all just a fever, a simoom a simoom, and a blizzard a bliz- 
zard,—all of them deadly and irreconcilable enemies to the 
plausible theory of life which to that state of mind has as 
yet no sense or reality. The moral process must go before, 
to make the mental one intelligible: first be reconciled, then 
come and offer thy gift. For all’the help that is offered him 
so far, the seeker must go forth alone upon his solitary 
quest. He has come, in his soul’s pilgrimage, to his ford 
Jabbok, and there he must extort, if he can, a blessing from 
the very Phantom with which he has wrestled until the 
breaking of the day. 

When he has come to that point, he finds that the first 
shock of the experience is something like this: he has be- 
come suddenly aware (perhaps really for the first time in 
his life) that over against this orderly system of things — in 
which he has his daily being, in which his accepted theories 
have taught him that science and skill have made men 
masters of their destiny —there stands an Adversary, still 
as Death, swift as Light, strong as Fate: he has, as it were, 
caught a moment’s sight of this Adversary vanishing form- 
less like a dream, and seen the glint of the sword that had 

2 
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so nearly touched his own life while it as suddenly with- 
drew into the enveloping darkness. Henceforth he knows 
that it is the one problem of the higher life with him, how 
to contend victoriously in the spirit against the Adversary 
that is sure, sooner or later, to foil and overthrow all 
strength that rests on flesh or mind or wil]. To win that 
one victory must be his main life-purpose now; and the 
. winning of it is the attainment of what we call by those 
great words “atonement,” “reconciliation,” and “salvation.” 

For not only there are griefs and pains and final over- 
throw in every human life, incessantly calliag for a renewal 
of this reconciling process, but the experience is as old and 
as wide as the life of humanity itself. All men from the 
beginning have had this Vision, out of the great darkness 
menacing their ignorance, their helplessness, and their fear. 
Always there has been hinted to the bewildered thought 
some terrifying form of dualism, in which the Adversary is 
personified as a Power hostile to that realm of order and 
light in which our life is cast: as the jealous Ahriman of 
the Persians, adopted as Satan into the mythology of Jew 
and Christian; as the gloomy Tsarnebog, “black god” of 
the heathen Bulgars, that went into the dark terror of medi- 
eval heresy; as the mighty Mumbo-Jumbo, that gives shape 
to the most abject forms of savage superstition now. The 
experience is human and universal. The name it takes is 
merely the symbol of the one great dread. 

Thinking on it a little further, he will not be content to 
stay in these abject levels of gross terror. He will remem- 
ber, first, that “the Shadow feared of man” is, after all, a 
part of the same system of nature amidst which long gener- 
ations of men have found possible not only life, but with it 
reconciliation and peace, prosperity, contentment, and joy. 
And then he will call to mind what in its literal sense is the 
meaning of the name “ Nature,” —the great encompassing, 
enshrouding mystery: the Divine Mother, whose face indeed 
is always hidden,—as in that statue at Sais which bore the 
legend, “No mortal hath my veil uplifted,”— yet whose 
motherly heart all men have seemed to feel somehow beat- 
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ing against their own. The name by which we know the 
great mystery is NATURA,— she that shall bring to the birth. 
And in that phrase he finds not blind mystery only, but a 
certain suggestion of comfort and hope. Nay, under the 
spell of this gracious interpretation, he is led still farther on, 
so as to give voice even to the very experiences of life that 
had first roused his abject terror, in some such way as this, 
speaking the kindly heart of the Universal Mother : — 

* My poor child, thou hast sinned. Passion and desire 
were too strong. The flesh was weak, and that has felt the 
necessary scourge. But the stroke is for discipline, not for 
vengeance: only be thou wise, and heed its meaning. Go in 
peace, having suffered the pain and smart; and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing happen unto thee.” 

Or else the Voice will say: “My dear child, how small 
was the measure of strength bestowed on thee, and how 
narrow thy opportunity, and how light the task that I re- 
quired of thee! And yet thou wouldst needs attempt some 
great thing, and overspend thy strength, and risk the great 
end of life, to win a proud name, or heap up large treas- 
ure, or put forth a power not thy own upon the lives of 
other men. Thou didst not know how easy was my yoke, 
and my burden how light. But, behold! thy strength is 
taken wholly from thee, and thou art become as a little 
babe. Yet it shall be given back to thee for a season, this 
once; and then do thou remember to work wisely while the 
day lasteth, knowing that the night cometh, when no man 
can work.” ; 

And again the Voice speaks, tenderly and gravely: “Come 
back, my child, to the Everlasting Arms. Thou art weary 
and spent. Thy little day is past. What thou hast done 
in it wisely and we!l shall go into the great treasure of the 
world’s life for which thou hast labored: that is thy reward. 
What thou hast wrought in it of waste and wrong is for- 
evermore a shame and loss: that is thy judgment. But now 
thou must pass through the deep water, and leave all that 
life behind, that thou mayest enter upon the eternal life, 
where is peace which passeth understanding, and where the 
weary be at rest.” 
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Now it will be observed that the process which has 
brought about this soothing and comforting interpretation 
of the dread mystery is what has actually come to pass in the 
generations of the world’s religious life. In particular, with 
all its fulness of meaning, it is the ripe fruit of what we call 
spiritual Christianity. It has been effected by no intellect- 
ual or logical play whatever. It has been wrought out by 
the patient effort to meet and vanquish, one by one, the 
pains and fears that beset the actual courses of men’s daily 
and common life. It expresses itself frankly in the lan- 
guage not of critical opinion, but of emotion and of symbol. 
Attempt to formulate it in doctrine, ever so simply, and it 
is instantly caught up by the busy understanding and rent 
to shreds, which then become either castaway rags or else 
the badges of division and debate,—never a living vesture 
for the soul. The life and efficiency of the process depend 
on its remaining fundamentally religious,— not critical, not 
philosophical. It begins with the conscious beating of the 
human heart against the universal Heart. It springs from 
what we may call the appeal in our common nature to the 
motherly element in the life of Nature. So far as our timid 
theology has dared to recognize it, it has been found in the 
blind, passionate demand for the coequal divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, which in the Christian formulary represents 
that interpenetrating universal life. The hard Hebraic 
piety caught for once a flavor of its tenderness from afar, 
when it said that, “as a father pitieth his children, so Je- 
hovah pitieth them that fear him.” But the rationalizing 
intellect and the masculine domination tend continually to 
prevail against the brooding emotion and the submissive 
will. Conscience, too, asserts the independent vigor of the 
ethical sense, with its recognition of a sovereign supreme 
Authority. What is purely passive and feminine in the 
early germinating of the religious life is taken up more and 
more into the wider circles of thought and life. And, with 
this larger mental grasp and more vigorous ethical sense, we 
find the soul at length fully emancipated from the ancient 
terror; and, in place of the austere and sombre Fate to 
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whose stroke he listened at the beginning, the grown man 
hears the voice of a Father, saying to him, Behold, I stand 
at the door, and knock ! 

In short, the conquest of Nature, or the solution of its 
darker problems, taken in this sense, is in no way a scien- 
tific or a speculative process, but purely a religious one. It 
- may, to be sure, be helped or hindered by the gain in accu- 
rate knowledge, or by the general conceptions men hold 
respecting the universal life. But, by the actual evidence 
we find in religious history, it is extraordinarily little de- 
pendent on anything of the kind. Ignorance the most gross 
and blinding, doctrine so appalling that, if really believed, it 
would needs drive the dullest into a frenzy of uncontrolla- 
ble terror, does not in point of fact seem in the least to shut 
out the unquestioning believer from the serenest religious 
peace. A hint of question, of doubt, will, it is true, wake to 
a great passion the horror of that ghastly fear; “and fear 
hath torment,” wherefore it is needful that it be banished 
by any method that can be had of rational conviction. Still, 
first and last, the fundamental thing to be had in mind is 
this: that while, scientifically, the problem of Nature, or the 
universal life, is not even thinkable, and while speculatively 
it is and must ever remain absolutely unsolvable, yet prac- 
tically it both can be and continually is perfectly solved in 
the experience of the religious life. 

One brief word in conclusion. A chief perplexity of our 
religious thought at the present day comes from the confus- 
ing together of three things, which in their nature and use 
are really quite distinct: our Science, our Philosophy, and 
our Religion. Each in its way is true, but they are true in 
very different ways. It is the business of Science to inves- 
tigate all that can be found out about the things that make 
up the known world,— their orderly arrangement, succes- 
sion, and so on,— especially what will be of any practical 
use to us. It is the business of Philosophy to find out, if it 
can, the original source of these things, and what they are’ 
in themselves apart from the forms in which they appear to 
us; or, in default of that, to set them in intelligent order 
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and trace out the laws of thought by which we grasp them. 
It is the. business of Religion — intellectually regarded, and 
assuming that reconciled life of the spirit in which it essen- 
tially consists — just to take the best symbol it can get of 
those forces, spiritual, moral, and vital, which make or mar 
the higher life of man; and to use it in the best way we can 
to cultivate the affection, to build up the character, to guide 
the conduct, to regenerate the soul. 

In these high matters objective truth, saving only the 
priceless truth of human experience, is outside our province 
as it is certainly beyond our reach. “ We teach the wisdom 
of God in a mystery,” says St. Paul. Whatis wisdom? It 
is practical knowledge, not speculative, not dogmatic, not 
theoretical. What is a mystery? As the word is here used, 
it is the symbolic expression of a truth. We must take the 
symbol that comes nearest home to us. In the Greek mys- 
teries, which Paul doubtless had in mind, the person to be 
initiated was first blindfolded— very much as the Lord 
treats us now, when we would look too deeply into the 
secrets of his power :— 


“One soft hand blinds our eyes ; 
The other leads us safe and slow, O love of God most wise!” 


As to the truth of fact behind the mystery, there is not the 
least likelihood that we shall ever, in this life, know more 
about it than we do now. We see at least this: that there 
are intelligence and force and hosts of unseen influences, 
always and everywhere present, which, if we were poets, it 
would be easy to clothe with form, and call them Angels, 
and show how, as in Jacob’s vision, they are continually 
ascending and descending between us and God. 

We do not know anything about it. But this at least it 
is borne in upon us to take note of: that our life is apt 
enough to be sordid, dull, and sorrowful; and that any 
view of it which clothes it but for a moment, in one of our 
better moods, with living glory, is a strength and a help to 
our frail humanity. 
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CHANNING AS A SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Channing was not a social reformer in the ordinary sense 
of the term. He looked on the world from the religious 
stand-point. He measured the actual by the ideal. His 
views as to the social problems were determined by his gen- 
eral philosophy. The seminal principle of religion he de- 
clared to be the aspiration towards that ideal which we 
express by the word perfection. “Religion,” he said, “is 
not an exclusive impulse. It does not grow from an emo- 
tion that is centred wholly upon God, and seekS no other 
object. It springs from the same desire for whatever is 
more perfect than our own nature and our present life, 
which has impelled man towards all his great spiritual acqui- 
sitions and to all great improvements of society.”* The 
history of the development of this impulse towards perfec- 
tion, of the forms it has assumed, of the objects to which it 
has gone out, of the intellectual conditions under which it 
has worked, constitutes the main moral and ideal signifi- 
cance of the history of humanity. 

The leading question in regard to any religion is, What 
is its ideal? What does it aim at? Under what form does 
the perfect appear to it? Another question, only second 
in importance, is, How does it expect that the ideal shall be 
accomplished? This is second in importance, because, what- 
ever the method of accomplishment, the ideal itself cannot 
fail to be ennobling and quickening, cannot fail of itself 
to shape more or less the lives of those who aspire to it. 
Who can deny the power of the Christian ideal upon men 
and upon society? Who can deny that it has softened and 
beautified and enriched in many ways the life of humanity, 
though it was only to be brought to pass in any perfection 
by a miraculous reappearance of the Son of Man? Blessed, 
indeed, were those early disciples on whom the light and 
the glory of a reign of perfect justice and brotherhood 
shone, in the vision and prophetic assurance of their Master! 
They could scarce forbear to use their possessions and order 


* The Perfect Life, p. 5. 
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their lives so as to anticipate the love and joy and common 
life of the reign that was soon to be ushered in, but they 
never thought that they were to create the kingdom of 
heaven. Such a thought would have savored of impiety. 
Why should they attempt to execute a justice that only 
Omniscience could conceive and only Omnipotence could 
carry into effect? 

Such a general historical view explains the blessing which 
Christianity has been to the world, and yet why the blessing 
has not been tenfold more. In a word, while the ideal of 
Christianity — namely, the kingdom of heaven —is essen- 
tially unalterable, and has never been without blessing, the 
method of accomplishing the ideal that has been trusted in 
is a mistaken one. Jesus has not come again to establish 
his kingdom of heaven, as he seems to have thought he 
should; nor is it likely that he ever will. The root of the 
mistake lies, of course, in the ancient conception of Deity. 
It was supposed that he might interfere at pleasure in the 
phenomena of the world, and that he might be moved by 
men’s prayers to execute judgment on corrupt men or a 
corrupt society. If one gives up this view, it is not neces- 
sarily on grounds of atheism. It does not mean that all 
connection with the Divine is severed, or that man becomes 
a mere wave tossed on no deep, or light and heat fed by no 
central fires. The conscience of man defines the ideal of 
man, which may grow, but does not radically change. The 
conscience of the prophets of humanity defines the ideal of 
humanity, which too in the line of our historic evolution, 
though it may have grown, has not radically changed, and, 
though it may grow further, will not radically change, and 
to which the pure-minded feel called with a power which 
they would not, if they could, disown. There is guidance 
for man and for society in the law of action prescribed and 
consecrated by these ideals. There is connection with the 
Highest. There is a lifting of ourselves above ourselves 
and into the region of those upper currents that lead out to 
an infinite sea. The change of method is simply that what 
a miraculously interfering Deity was expected to do for 
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humanity, humanity must make up its mind to do for 
itself. This doing is that to which it is called. It is the 
work laid upon it, Jaid upon it in and by the nature of 
things, and in the doing of which it works with the nature 
of things, works with the moving wind and the rushing 
tides, with ascending fires and the aspiring heat of universal 
nature; yes, with that deep purpose, within us and yet 
hurrying by us, if we do not heed it, union with which 
alone is life and immortality. 

Dr. Channing would not, it is likely, have recognized the 
issue as here presented, or felt the full burden that must 
come upon any one who does. Issues are often hidden, and 
one may be going in the new current without knowing it. 
It. was a part of his traditional faith that the wrongs of this 
world would be righted in another, that God had worked 
miracles and would again, that he answers prayer, and will 
establish his kingdom substantially as Jesus and the Church 
have expected. Channing was by no means a complete 
rationalist. But he uttered, for all that, just the method 
which the religion of the future must take. He had that 
fundamental view of man and his capacities which all ethics 
that aspires to be religion must presuppose. This view is 
that man is not only a creature, but a creator. He is 
moulded not merely by his environment, by heredity, or 
what he has been, but by himself, in obedience to an idea 
which perhaps never has been and is nowhere now realized. 
There is no kind of physical necessity about this idea: we 
have to choose it, and so man is free. Indeed, freedom and 
creative power are the same thing; and this it is that con- 
stitutes the dignity of man, and makes him a sacred being. 

This creative dignity and mission belong to society as 
well as to the individual. “Bodily and mental forces,” says 
Channing, “can be measured, but not the forces of the soul ; 
nor can the results of increased mental energy be foretold. 
Such a community [as he has been describing] will tread 
down obstacles now deemed invincible, and turn them into 
helps. The inward moulds the outward. The power of 
a people lies in its mind; and this mind, if fortified and 

3 
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enlarged, will bring external things into harmony with itself. 
It will create a new world around it, corresponding to itself.” 
I take this passage from the lecture “On the Elevation of 
the Laboring Classes,” than which there are few things more 
stirring in the whole literature of social reform. Think for 
a moment what the result might be if religion should come 
to mean creating such a new world, if the unnumbered 
prayers for the kingdom of God going up from the human 
heart were turned into prayers to men themselves, and they 
were summoned to create that kingdom which still, so far 
as this world is concerned, hangs in the air! I know it is 
said that prayer leads to deeds, but we do not pray at all 
to another for what we can do ourselves. There may be 
blessings beyond our control. 


“ We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire which in the heart resides. 

The spirit bloweth and is still, 

-In mystery our soul abides.” 


But prayer for the accomplishment of justice in -the world, 
prayer for the elevation of the poor and oppressed, prayer 
for that which Christianity pictures under “the kingdom of 
heaven,” —this should be to ourselves, and not to God. It 
is, in truth, a kind of pessimism, a kind of atheism, to say 
there are any necessary limitations, any “cannot” of human 
power in this direction. 

It may seem strange to have to point out to this age of 
the world wants which the Christian gospel eighteen cen- 
turies ago was intended to meet. Not many, indeed, would 
take refuge behind Jesus’ saying, that “the poor we have 
always with us,” though the Catholic Vicar-General of Bos- 
ton said some years ago* that, if there were no poor, it 
might be impossible for some rich men to enter into heaven, 
and hence it would not be wise to seek the total abolition 
of poverty, even if such a Utopian project were feasible. 
But I will take no possibly unfair advantage, and am ready 
and glad to recognize the distinct humane advances made 
by Christianity, and by no other branch of the Church so 


* At the second annual meeting of the Associated Charities, Nov. 11, 1880. 
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nobly as by the Catholic, upon the habits of the old Roman 
and Greek civilization, in the treatment of the poor and 
sick and unfortunate of every kind. I have no sympathy 
with any bigotry of radicalism that would ignore this fact. 
But suppose one says that “the great features of society are 
still hard and selfish” ;* that true religion “is so at war 
with the present condition of society that it can hardly be 
spoken and acted out without giving great offence”; + that 
“a new comprehension of the end and dignity of a human 
being is to remodel social institutions and manners,” and 
“our present low civilization cannot last forever” ;+ that, 
“alarming as the truth is, it should be told,— that outward 
institutions cannot now secure us”;§ that “important 
changes must take place in the state of the Jaboring classes, 
—they must share more largely in the fruits of their toil 
and in means of improvement, ” || —— suppose one utters such 
sentiments: can one expect that the Christian world will 
listen to him with much favor? Will he not likely be 
regarded as an alarmist, if nothing worse? Yet these are 
the very words of Dr. Channing. 

It must be admitted that, with all its tender thought and 
care for the poor and suffering, Christianity has done little 
towards drying up the sources of poverty and misery. But 
the note of the new time is that, frankly recognizing that 
poverty and its consequences are evils not atoned for by 
their existence in the Providential order, or the fact that 
they are the occasion of blessings to the more favored, or 
that there are other evils in comparison with which they are 
next to nothing, society deliberately attempts to remove 
them, to improve on the “Providential order,” so called, 
to make our charity and pity unnecessary, and to open a 
way to a realization on the part of all classes of the higher 
intellectual and moral goods of life. The Christian gospel 
has promises for the poor,—it was a message to the de- 
pressed of every sort; but is it not almost criminal to take 


*Channing’s Works, p. 601. (American Unitarian Association Edition.) 
+ Life, p. 507. (American Unitarian Association Edition.) 
t ldid., p. 515. § Works, p. 56. | Life, p. 518. 
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this as an excuse for poverty, as any kind of an apology for 
the distinctly undivine order of things in which poverty, to 
any extent, exists? 

Let not Channing be understood as a “leveller,” in the 
ordinary sense of the word, though I am afraid there isa 
good deal of “cant” about this use of it. He says, indeed, 
“T am a leveller; but I would accomplish my object by 
elevating the low, by raising from a degrading indigence 
and brutal ignorance the laboring multitude.” * He allows 
that some inequalities of condition are natural and neces- 
sary.t He even idealizes, sometimes, as to the possibilities 
of the poor, in and notwithstanding their poverty. But, in 
general, he is distinct as to its evil influences; and at one 
time he enumerates them at length. He says that poverty 
tends to impair self-respect, to hinder intellectual growth, 
to hurt family life, to make the poor envious and discon- 
tented, and that it leads to intemperance.f{ In one or two 
passages, the ills of the present order of things are vividly 
portrayed : — 


We are accustomed to speak of the improvement of society; but 
its progress has been attended with one disastrous circumstance, which 
at times almost makes us doubt whether the good has not been too 
dearly bought. I refer to the fact that the elevation’of one part of the 
community has been accompanied with the depression of another. So- 
ciety has not gone forward, asa whole. By the side of splendid dwell- 
ings you descry the abodes of squalid poverty; and within the city walls, 
which enclose the educated and the refined, you may meet a half- 
civilized horde, given up to deeper degradation than the inhabitants of 
the wilderness.§ : 

It is the unhappiness of most large cities that, instead of this union 
and sympathy, they consist of different ranks so widely separated as, 
indeed, to form different communities. In most large cities there may 
be said to be two nations, understanding as little of one another, having 
as little intercourse, as if they lived in different lands. || 


Dr. Channing distinctly recognized the fact that, under 
the present system of industry, the intellect of the laborer 
is “oppressed by drudging toil and urgent necessities of the 


* Life, p. 509. t Works, p. 54. + Ibid., pp. 75-78. 
§ Ibid., p. 91. || Tbid., p. 579. 
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animal nature.”* He spoke of the dreariness of factory 
life, in which a person’s “ employment is made up of a con- 
stant repetition of movements which require little thought,” + 
and said, with reference to the much boasted principle of 
the division of labor, that “by confining the mind to an un- 
ceasing round of petty operations it tends to break it into 
littleness; and hence we possess improved fabrics, but de- 
teriorated men.” f 

Let not the end of such considerations be called purely 
“material,” over against which are to be set the spiritual 
aims of religion. This is a false antithesis. Material goods 
prepare the way to spiritual. Some freedom from material 
cares is necessary, that the powers of the spirit may unfold. 
“To me,” says Channing, “the matter of complaint is, not 
that the laboring class want physical comforts,— though I 
wish these to be earned by fewer hours of labor,— but that 
they live only for their physical nature; ... that labor is a 
badge of inferiority; that wealth forms a caste; that the 
multitudes are cut off from communications which would 
improve intellect, taste, and manners.” § It is the “degra- 
dation of mind and heart” too naturally going along with 
material degradation that most stirs his soul; and, while he 
pronounces “the means of comfort, of health, of neatness 
in food and apparel, and of occasional retirement and lei- 
sure” || good in themselves, still more are they so, in his 
estimation, as means of the self-culture for which he so 
grandly pleads. The ends of life are spiritual. The ends 
of every man’s life are spiritual,— not only of the artist or 
the poet or the philosopher, but of him or her who plies a 
loom, or digs in a mine, or toils in the kitchen or the street. 
So one be a man, one’s ends are those of a man; and it is 
for the community to see that those ends are in some meas- 
ure realized. 

What makes the theme one of gravity, and not for curi- 
ous discussion merely, the working classes have been rising 


* The Perfect Life, p. 203. _ tLife, p. 491. + Works, p. 179. § Life, p. 514. 


|| Works, p. 21; cf. Life, p. 488, beginning, “A comfortable existence is, indeed, 
very important to the purpose of life,” etc. 
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to a consciousness of these higher ends of their being them- 
selves.* - Dr. Channing had a profound and spiritual inter- 
pretation of some of the great movements of modern history. 
“T see... in the revolutionary spirit of our times,” he said, 
“the promise of a freer and higher action of the human 
mind,— the pledge of a state of society more fit to perfect 
human beings. I regard the present state of the world in 
this moral light altogether.” + Again, ** Men are now moved, 
not merely by physical wants and sufferings, but by ideas, 
by principles, by the conception of a better state of society, 
under which the rights of human nature will be recognized, 
and greater justice be done to the mind in all classes of the 
community.” { “The idea of human rights,” he declares, 
“can never be stifled again.” § It is this popular sentiment 
of human rights that conquered in the French Revolution, 
that has been spreading over Europe ever since, that is the 
secret of that vast, ill-defined, yet deep-seated movement for 
liberty in Russia, called Nihilism, that is a part of the very 
genius of our own institutions, and is too great to be put 
down by clever writers and philosophers who protest that 
man has no natural rights, and that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a hasty statement of principles to which 
scholars can no longer assent,||— it is this popular sentiment 
that makes the significant fact in modern society and poli- 
tics, and that will and ought to have its course. 

Channing saw in an ill-defined way the trouble which the 
social question might give us in the future. He says, “ One 
thing seems plain, that there is no tendency in our present 
institutions and habits to bring relief. On the contrary, 
rich and poor seem to be more and more oppressed with 
incessant toil, exhausting forethought, anxious struggles, 
feverish competition.”{ Further, he allows the necessity of 
revolutions in the past. He remarks of the process through 
which the Old World was passing in his time that “the 
strange illusion that a man, because he wears a garter or a 


*Cf. Bluntschli, Politik, pp. 285, 387. t The Perfect Life, p. 257. 

t Ibid., p. 258. § Life, p. 518; of. p. 568. 

| Cf. Channing’s reference to such opinions in his day, Works, p. 693; again p. 702. 
{ Works, p. 103. 
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riband, or was born to a title, belongs to another race, is 
fading away ; and society must pass through a series of revo- 
lutions, silent or bloody, until a more natural order takes 
place of distinctions which grew originally out of force.” * 
Again: “ Unfortunate as it may be, the people have begun 
to think, to ask reasons for what they do and suffer and 
believe, and to call the past to account. Old spells are 
broken, old reliances gone... . Allowing it to be best that 
society should rest on the depression of the multitude, the 
multitude will no longer be quiet when they are trodden 
under foot”; and so he adds: “Outward institutions can- 
not now secure us. Mightier powers than institutions have 
come into play among us,—the judgment, the opinions, 
the feelings of the many; and all hopes of stability which 
do not rest on the progress of the many must perish.” + 
Trouble seemed ahead to Channing in 1835. He wrote in 
that year, “ The cry is, ‘ Property is insecure, law a rope of 
sand, and the mob sovereign.’ The actual, present evil,—the 
evil of that worship of property which stifles all the nobler 
sentiments and makes men property,— this nobody sees: the 
appearances of approaching convulsions of property,— these 
shake the nerves of men, who are willing that our moral 
evils should be perpetuated to the end of time, provided 
their treasures be untouched. I have no fear of revolu- 
tions. We have conservative principles enough at work 
here. What exists troubles me more than what is to 
come.” $ Now, when there is much more reason for appre- 
hension than in Channing’s time, we can imagine what he 
would say. 

Yet Channing did not despair of a peaceful solution of the 
problem. There were, indeed, discouraging things. “How 
few,” he laments, “understand that to raise the depressed 
by a wise culture to the dignity of men is the highest end 
of the social state!” § The highest social art he declared to 
be yet in its infancy. “Great minds have nowhere sol- 
emnly, earnestly, undertaken to resolve the problem, how the 
multitudes of men may be elevated. The time is to come.” || 





* Works, p. 55. t Idid., p. 56. t Life, p. 509. 
§ Works, p. 36. \ 1did., p. 57. 
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He spoke at times with severity. For example: “ The want 
of faith in improvement ... is the darkest symptom. Much 
of this, I am sorry to say, is to be found here, but chiefly 
among what are called the ‘better classes.’ These are 
always selfishly timid, and never originate improvements 
worthy of the name.”* None the less is he hopeful. “How 
our present civilization,” he wrote at the conclusion of the 
second lecture on the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, “is 
to be supplanted, I know not. I hope, however, that it is 
not doomed, like the old Roman civilization, to be quenched 
in blood. I trust that the works of ages are not to be laid 
low by violence, rapine, and the all-devouring sword. I 
trust that the existing social state contains in its bosom 
something better than it has yet unfolded. I trust thata 
brighter future is to come, not from the desolation, but from 
gradual, meliorating changes of the present.” | Again, “ No 
man has seized the grand peculiarity of the present age who 
does not see in it the means and material of a vast and 
beneficent social change.” $ He had, as every prophet must 
have, a faith in the possible. To him, “the signs of the 
times pointed to a great approaching modification of society. 
... The present selfish, dissocial system must give way.” § 
“A mighty revolution,” started by Christianity, he says, “is 
not to stop until new ties shall have taken the place of those 
which have hitherto in the main connected the human 
race.” || “A better day is coming,” he exclaims. “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. A purer Christianity, how- 
ever slowly, is to take the place of that which bears but its 
name.” 

How hard was it to bear the charge of “ romantic expecta- 
tions” brought against him! How he retorted (if we may 
use such a word of Dr. Channing) by castigating “ that frigid 
tameness of mind, too common in Christian teaching, which 
confounds the actual and the possible; which cannot burst 
the sliackles of custom ; which never kindles at the thought 
of great improvements of human nature; which is satisfied 


* Life, p. 519. +t Works, p. 66. ¢ [bid., p. 583. 
§ Ibid., p. 478. || Jbid., p. 67. { The Perfect Life, p. 79. 
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if religion receive an outward respect, and never dreams of 
enthroning it in men’s souls”!* How he protests against 
calling any evil remediless, saying that, if we decline the 
work, “ we must suffer, and ought to suffer. Society ought 
to be troubled, to be shaken, yea, convulsed, until its solemn 
debt to the poor and ignorant is paid.” | Hear him in reply 
to those who pointed to the horrors of the French Revolution: 
“But when I hear that Revolution quoted to frighten us 
from reform, to show us the danger of lifting up the de- 
pressed and ignorant mass, I must ask whence it came. The 
answer is that it came from the intolerable weight of mis- 
government and tyranny, from the utter want of culture 
among the mass of the people, and from a corruption of the 
great too deep to be purged away, save by destruction.” 
And so he adds: “The mass must not be kept down through 
a vague dread of revolutions. A social order requiring such 
a sacrifice would be too dearly bought.” { Channing held 
that the divine purpose could not be that the majority of men 
should wear out their life in drudgery and unimproving toil 
for the benefit of a few. When he was told that the purpose 
of the Creator must be learned not from theory, but from fact, 
and that the plain fact is that the order and prosperity of 
society require from the multitude the action of their hands, 
and not the improvement of their minds, he boldly questioned 
whether that order and prosperity can be sanctioned by the 
Creator, and added, “ Were I, on visiting a strange country, 
to see the vast majority of the people maimed, crippled, and 
bereft of sight, and were I told that social order required this 
mutilation, I should say, Perish this order!” § 

Accordingly, nothing was more offensive to Dr. Channing 
than “the wisdom which scoffs at all attempts to improve 
society.” || Hence he could pardon over-hasty attempts at re- 
form.4{ Hence he could take encouragement from the French 
Revolution, despite all its horrors; for “it shows us a seem- 
ingly old and worn-out nation rising all at once into the fiery 
enthusiasm of youth. We can never say that our nature is 


* Works, p. 277. t Ibid., p. 86." + lbid., p. 170. 
§ 1bid., p. 32. || Life, p. 509. q Ibid., p. 515. 
4 
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exhausted,” for “ there is an infinity of resource in the human 
soul.” * 

Let the writer here add his own conviction, that there is 
no skepticism so sad — yes, so black —as skepticism as to the 
possible. There is nothing which so measures our real and 
not our formal faith in the ultimate integrity of things as 
our attitude to the good and the just, when an idea of them 
is held up to us, though it may bitterly contradict the reali- 
ties patent to our eyes. There is no worth in any pretended 
faith in God that is skeptical about, or refuses the attempt to 
realize, an idea of the better held out to it. I believe the 
Heart of things is sound, though I cannot prove it; but, if I 
should refuse to recognize the possibility of an ideal form of 
justice and perfect society, I should virtually condemn the 
Heart of things, for I should say that I can think better 
than that Heart can make possible. I should thus place it 
beneath me rather than above me; religion would be impos- 
sible; and from my pitiful delusion anything would be a 
welcome deliverance. For the heart of man thirsts for the 
perfect,— thirsts for it not merely as an idea, but for a reality 
that forever approximates thereto. There is no rest for it, if 
the perfect is not possible. Life is inane, a vain show, a 
trouble over nothing, if the good cannot become the real! 

I wish to speak, in closing, of one or two applications of 
his ideas which Dr. Channing made. He felt the need of 
an educational reform. He said: “The education of the 
mass of the people has consisted in giving them mechanical 
habits, in breaking them to current usages and modes of 
thinking, in teaching religion and morality as traditions. It 
is time that a rational culture should take the place of me- 
chanical; that men should learn to act more from ideas and 
- principles, and less from blind impulse and undiscerning imi- 
tation.” + He suggested “manual labor schools,” ¢ which 
should combine the education of the body with that of the 
mind,— anticipating some of the most recent ideas on that 
subject. - He declared one of his “ dearest ideas” to be “ the 
union of labor and culture.”§ He said “the science of 


* Life, p. 520. t Works, p. 49, t Life, p. 489. § Ibid., p. 514. 
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morals should form an important part of every child’s in- 
struction”; particularly should “the duty of the citizen to 
the State” be taught.* Further, “the instructor shouid 
know intimately every child,” + which is, of course, in our 
public schools impossible, so long as one teacher is com- 
pelled to have anywhere from fifty to seventy-five or more 
pupils. Dr. Channing held that “there should be no econ- 
omy in education, .. . no profession should receive so liberal 
remuneration”; $ and, in general, the ministry itself “ must 
yield in importance to the office of training the young.” 

The evils of our industrial system Channing did not point 
out in detail, as a trained economist would have done; but® 
in general, he plainly saw them. He demanded that laborers 
should have a larger share in the fruits of their labor; and 
this the most thoughtful economists of the day declare can 
only be accomplished by a new system of industry, a co- 
operative, as opposed to the, present competitive, system. In 
general, the idea of co-operation was attractive to Channing, 
if it was not to be the central feature*of the new social order 
which he believed would take the place of the one now ex- 
isting. 

Politics did not so much engage Dr. Channing, if, indeed, 
he did not have an inadequate view of the function of the 
State in social life. If the State is a mere police force, the 
religious teacher will have little to say of it. But, if it is 
society organized for this and other ends as well, the respon- 
sibility for the accomplishment of these higher ends must 
be fixed upon it, and an ideal and method of its action must 
be held up by the religious teacher. The responsibility, the 
duty of society with respect to its members, Channing did 
emphatically assert ; and, if one hold the higher view of the 
State, the State will come to be one of the vehicles and in- 
struments for the discharge of that responsibility and duty. 

In relation to the churches, Dr. Channing gave most ear- 
nest suggestions. In a letter to a committee of the Unita- 
rian Association, appointed to consider and report upon the 
Ministry at Large in Boston, he said, “It seems to me that 





* Works, p. 122. t Idid., p. 49, t 1bid., p. 119. 
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we understand better than most Christians that it is the 
object of our religion to establish a fraternal union among 
all classes of society, to.break down our present distinctions, 
and to direct all the energies of the cultivated and virtuous 
to the work of elevating the depressed classes to enlight- 
ened piety, to intellectual and moral dignity. To us, it 
seems to me, this great work peculiarly belongs.”* More- 
over, the actual reformatory work, or at least the prelimi- 
nary observation and study necessary to that work, was to 
be done by the Ministry at Large, supported by an associa- 
tion of Unitarian churches in Boston, known as the Benevo- 
fent Fraternity. A ministry was hardly ever started with 
more intelligent aims and purposes. The men ordained to 
its work were not to be mere distributors of charity, nor to 
follow the ordinary lines of religious work among the poor, 
but to study in a scientific spirit the causes of poverty, and 
thus, in Dr. Channing’s own language, “ to give light to the 
legislator and philanthropist in the great work of its preven- 
tion and cure. To me,” he continues, “this ministry is 
peculiarly interesting, regarded as the beginning of a series 
of operations for banishing from society its chief calamity 
and reproach, and for changing the face of the civilized and 
Christian world.”t From Dr. Tuckerman, the first mem- 
ber of this ministry, we have reports that are still valuable 
in the scientific sense.{ Yet Dr. Channing had to confess 
that the movement awakened little interest in the churches, 
and received little aid from them,$ though the greatest 
obstacle was the want of fit men for the work.|| What 
scientific contributions to the study of the problem of pov- 
erty have been made from this source since Dr. Tuckerman’s 
time, I do not know. 

Another enterprise greatly attracted the interest of Dr. 
Channing. It was the Mendon “Fraternal Community.” 
Dr. Channing wrote to the Rev. Adin Ballou (who, if not its 
founder, had some connection with it) in February, 1841,— 


* Life, p. 478. t Works, p. 86. 


+See a selection from his reports in a volume, The Elevation of the Poor. Roberts 
Brothers, 1874. 


§ Works, p. 98. || Life, p. 481. 
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the next to the last year of his life,—that he had long 
“dreamed of an association in which the members, instead 
of preying on one another and seeking to put one another 
down, after the fashion of this world, should live together 
as brothers, seeking one another’s elevation and spiritual 
growth. ... Your ends, therefore, are very dear to me.” He 
closed his letter by saying: “I pray God to bless you. I 
should die in greater peace, could I see in any quarter the 
promise of a happier organization of society. I am burdened 
in spirit by what I see.”* In August of the same year, he 
wrote to Miss E. P. Peabody that he had seen, the past 
week, “a member of the Mendon community. I look to that 
with a good deal of hope. I never hoped so strongly and so 
patiently.” + His entire letter to Mr. Ballou should be read 
by every one interested in communistic experiments. 

I remember that, when a student at the Harvard Divinity 
School, I had the feeling not uncommon among the divinity 
students then, whether conservative or radical, that Chan- 
ning was somewhat behind the time? If I am not mistaken, 
he was rarely read. To me, he was scarcely more than a 
great and reverend name until several years later; and then 
the reading of his Life and Works made almost an epoch in 
my life. My conviction now is that Channing was ahead 
not only of his own time, but of ours. His theological opin- 
ions may have been transitional; but his views of man and 
society, his fundamental philosophy, his profound and ear- 
nest spirit, are for the future to appreciate duly. There are 
rich sources of mental and moral refreshment for any young 
man who will come into contact with him. Might his 
serious view of life and religion be more prevalent than 
it is! 

W. M. SALTER. 


* Life, pp. 512, 513. + Ibid., p. 454. 
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GEORGE BATCHELOR’S ESSAYS. 


Rey. Dr. Hedge has somewhere reported that Agassiz 
once asked him why so many of the Unitarian clergy were 
converts to Darwinism. The reply which the great adver- 
sary of the theory of natural selection received, that it was 
probably because they thought Darwin was in the right, 
could hardly have been satisfactory, the point being why 
Unitarian ministers more than others should come to such 
an opinion. Agassiz must have had little insight into the 
“liberal movement” in American theology, however, if he 
had not realized that the free and flexible character of Uni- 
tarianism easily accommodates itself to new developments of 
thought in politics, science, literature, and theology. His 
question probably indicated a passing impatience rather 
than a serious inquiry. We may frankly allow that the 
extreme mental hospitality of our body, as a whole, has its 
dangers, as every genuine virtue has. Very careful to en- 
tertain any strangers who came with an imposing theory, 
some of us have become forcibly aware that it was the 
opposite of angels who had been our guests. But, how- 
ever it may fare with general hospitality in modern times, 
openness to receive new ideas can never be superseded as a 
prime virtue of the mind. The Unitarian body may well 
pride itself on the comparatively high degree in which it 
has been and is accessible to revelations, and even to ap- 
parent revolutions, in thought. The quality is one of the 
excellences which it will do us no harm to admire in our- 
selves. 

It is not necessarily disjoined from a much more impor- 
tant faculty,— the capacity to estimate new ideas with some 
approach, at least, to judicial fairness and thoroughness, 
The real reason why the Unitarian body is but a small Israel 
of God is because it has little of the fanatic touch, and 
keeps company neither with the multitude of the hasty nor 
with the multitude of the slow. Its genius in social matters 
is typified by the rational philanthropy of a James Freeman 
Clarke, its fundamental spirit in theology by the sagacious 
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radicalism of a Frederic Henry Hedge. These two masters, 
to draw a little nearer to the admirable volume of essays 
before us,* have one disqualification for doing complete 
justice to the theory of evolution, as propounded by Darwin 
and Spencer: they have not grown up with it. The doc- 
trine has been more eagerly received by men of a later gen- 
eration. Now, if among these there were not found, besides 
the zealous expositors of Spencerianism, pure and undiluted, 
two or three thinkers who could be critical as well as 
cordial, judicial as well as friendly, we might have some 
reason to fear that the funeral of distinctively Unitarian 
thought was near; for Darwinism and Spencerianism have 
now all the friends they need, to get their rights. There are 
still theological bigots enough, to be sure; but scientific 
bigots are not rare, and the last place where they should 
find encouragement is in the body of religious men most 
free among denominations from prepossessions against pure 
science and rational philosophy. It is high time, indeed, 
that they should receive open discouragement for their own 
narrowness and pettiness of spirit. 

A writer amply qualified to rebuke so-called “scientific” 
bigotry, and to complete in some degree the inadequacy of 
even the truly scientific, é.e., the natural-historical view, of 
the universe, appears in the author of the ten papers form- 
ing the body of this volume. Mr. Batchelor has probably 
never needed to be converted to a belief in evolution, and as 
little has he ever been an undiscriminating recipient of every 
word uttered by Herbert Spencer as gospel truth, which 
is only to be expounded as a holy text, not weighed and : 
sifted, like the utterances of other contemporary thinkers. 
A thorough student of the moral and religious nature of 
man, and fully acquainted with the facts which later . 
research has brought to light, he discusses with justifiable 
independence of spirit the fundamental problems of the 
origin, nature, and relations of ethics and religion. There 
is here none of the cowardly apology for religion and un- 





*Social Equilibrium and Other Problems, Ethical and Religious. By George 
Batchelor. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. $1.50. 
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seemly asking “leave to be” of natural science, which char- 
acterize the over-enthusiastic friends of free thought. Mr. 
Batchelor’s manly temper, the temper of one who knows 
himself to be standing on something real when he speaks of 
righteousness and religion, is admirably expressed in the 
vigorous and penetrating paper entitled “Questions and 
Correspondence”: “ Classified according to their treatment 
of religion, there are two kinds of scientific men. One 
says: ‘We tell you what we find in our domain: we cannot 
go outside of that. Working among material things, accord- 
ing to the scientific method, we find no God nor spirit. For 
aught we know, they may have been here, and may be here 
now: but we find no material traces of their presence. We 
can trace the sequence of cause and effect until we come to 
a mystery. There we stop, and pronounce no judgment in 
regard to the ultimate Cause, Intelligence, or Being.’ The 
other class says, somewhat arrogantly, and with dogmatism : 
‘We also tell you only what we find in our domain, but that 
includes everything. Whatsoever is not found there is not.’ 
To the first class, I am grateful without reservation for what 
they do and discover. ‘To the second, I am grateful for their 
facts, but not for their inferences nor their insolence.” 

The trace of pugnacity which may appear in this extract 
standing by itself is not found in reading the ten essays 
which bear these attractive titles: “Religion its own Evi- 
dence,” “ Righteousness its own Law,’ “Free Thought,” 
“Heredity and Education,” “Heredity and Tradition in 
Morals,” “Ethics and Happiness,” the “ Natural Meaning of 
the Word ‘Ought,’” the “Natural History of the Moral 
Ideal,” and the “Law of Progress,” “Is it Religion vs. 
Righteousness?” and the one from which we have just 
quoted. With these papers the constant readers of this 
Review are already acquainted, as they have appeared from 
time to time in its pages; but we are afraid that near 
acquaintance with one whose voice and pen are familiar to 
our assemblies and our periodicals has interfered with the 
due appreciation among ourselves of a thinker at once so 
independent and so judicial as Mr. Batchelor. Let our 
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readers, then, compare the fine volume by Prof. Schurman, 
of Cornell, on the Ethical Import of Darwinism, recently 
published, with the work in the same general field set 
before them in parts of this trenchant volume, and they 
will have a juster conception of the high qualities of thought 
and style characterizing Mr. Batchelor’s writing. The wider 
public, which we trust this modest work will surely, if but 
gradually, win, will find that for candid appreciation, joined 
to subtle discrimination of prevailing theories of man’s moral 
and spiritual growth, these papers have few equals. They 
not only point out the defects, in theory and in practice, of 
accepted schemes of evolutionary ethics «nd simply ethical 
religion, but they present the new constructions which the 
larger knowledge and keener thinking of later days demand. 

We heartily thank the author and the publisher for put- 
ting into a form where they are easily accessible these arti- 
cles, the abiding worth of which time will certainly attest. 
They belong conspicuously to that sober thinking which is 
the very flower of free thinking. Their argument is clear, 
vigorous, and sustained to its climax. Their expression has 
the refinement of conscious strength and careful finish. 
Their illustrations, such as that of the incapacity of pure 
light in pure air of producing a sensation in the brain, or 
that of the free but mistaken climbers of the Eiger, press 
home the thought which they really elucidate with striking 
power and beauty. They bring forward into proper empha- 
sis the deeper truths which, because they lie deeper, are 
generally neglected. For instance, here is the condemna- 
tion of the petty pessimism with which well-to-do people 
occasionally regale their pampered appetite. “The singu- 
lar fact was noted in the long course of the religious ex- 
perience of mankind, which greatly confirmed the faith of 
the worshipper, that they who most eagerly doubted the 
divine justice were not those who had suffered most. Out 
of the holiday experience of men came the loudest com- 
plaints. Out of the sorrows of men came the faith and 
hope, the great psalms of praise and the great prayers of 
trust.” 

5 
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In contradiction to the Darwinian confusion of all duties 
under duty to society, Mr. Batchelor finely says: “The 
most dangerous man in any community, so far as peace is 
concerned, is a man who has convictions of duty, and is will- 
ing to suffer for them and to allow others to suffer for them. 
The common practice hitherto—and, on Darwin’s theory 
strictly carried out, the justifiable practice — has always been 
to put such men to death, to save the peace of the com- 
munity. The righteous man with a higher ideal, who wars 
against the permanent social impulse of the community, is 
suppressed, just as the transient warring impulses of the ih- 
dividual are, and for precisely the same reason.” But the 
idealists are, in the end, the saviors of society. Such a one 
was the founder of the Christian manner of religion: “In 
going up the scale of experiences, we find at the bottom 
every one in the hands of power, not every one at the top 
in conscious relations with goodness; and, as men rise to 
successive heights of spiritual experience, they find that 
Jesus has been there before them. ... Truth and goodness 
unite in the words and life of Jesus, not made true and good 
by his word, but chosen and honored by him because they 
were self-evident and to him authoritative. Religion is not 
based on Christianity, but Christianity is based on religion.” 

Besides the essays noted, Mr. Batchelor’s volume contains 
two interesting and instructive papers on the Ecclesiastical 
and the Secular Origins of Unitarianism in Salem. They 
present and forcibly support the novel argument that the 
“two potent influences shaping the ancient Puritanism of 
Salem into Unitarianism were foreign commerce and contact 
with the Oriental religions.” 

The first three essays, to which we come last, are reprinted 
from the Forum. Under the titles “ Social Equilibrium,” the 
“ Revolt of the Majority,” and the “ Future of the Minority,” 
Mr. Batchelor gives one of the most fair and forcible discus- 
sions of the great social discontent of our day which recent 
literature affords. He does not underestimate the gravity 
of the problem: “All the methods of labor, all the relations 
between capital and labor, ali the ordinary methods of earn- 
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ing a livelihood, all the customary relations between culture 
and ignorance, between the civilized and the barbarous, all 
social bonds and duties, have received sudden enlargement, 
and have so changed that only the most active and vigorous 
minds have been able to direct the enterprises of civiliza- 
tion.’ The great majority of men who live by hand-labor, 
long content to follow the direction of the educated and 
prosperous minority, are in practical revolt. The first ques- 
tion, however, is not what to do, but to be sure that we un- 
derstand the situation. To setting forth the main features 
of this upheaval of old relations, these three papers address 
themselves. We could wish they were sown broadcast 
wherever the arrogant selfishness of the prosperous or the 
too hasty revolutionary temper of the unsuccessful in life’s 
race prevails. They do justice to the high office of skill 
and wealth in bettering the condition of the world; but they 
cannot, proceeding from an earnest preacher of the gospel 
of humanity, fail to commend as best the way in which “the 
wiser and better part of the minority” are now leading. 
“ They hold that money, culture, and social station must be 


held by those who win them for the good of the people, and 
that whoever refuses so to hold and use them is morally 
a defaulter.” With such a spirit, “the minority will have a 
future ; social justice will supplant socialism; social order 
will control anarchy, . . . until the humanities of Ruskin and 
of Lowell become the sober sense and working principles of 
the new civilization.” 


NicHouas P. GILMAN, 
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THE CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. 


The last National Census reports a certain group of 
churches, with 556,941 church members and 3,658 ministers, 
who refused to accept any name but that of Christians. 
Authorities at Washington are compelled to report these as 
one denomination. They could not possibly distinguish 
them so as to assign them rightly to the two very different 
and sometimes hostile camps, the Campbellites, who prevail 
more in the South, and the “Christian Connection,” the anti- 
Trinitarian wing, that holds the ground more to the North. 
These two, in their conferences, churches, or individual be- 
lievers, may be as alike as two swarms of bees. But organi- 
cally they are swarms that never mix. And it is of the 
northernmost of these live rivals that this paper proposes 
briefly to treat. 

The impulse to this writing comes from a seeming denial 
in the Unitarian Review that there is such a people now in 
existence. Quite unconsciously, that brilliant essay in the 
December issue upon “New Testament Theology” sends 
out a word which every one of these Christians would 
sharply resent. It asks, “ What right, on this showing, has 
our own or any existing denomination (for not one resem- 
bles in the least the mother church in Jerusalem) to the 
name of Christian?” (p. 530.) Now, had the author of 
this admirable paper read it to the ministers of the Chris- 
tian Connection, gathered in October, 1886, at their Quad- 
rennial Convention in New Bedford, he would have sus- 
pected that more than one swarm of things that could sting 
was buzzing about his ears. They would have asked: “Do 
not we teach to-day exactly that which was taught by those 
earliest Christians,— all, at least, that is common to Gospels 
and Epistles? We try to; we claim to. And, if you will 
show us wherein we err or come short, we will now teach 
exactly what that New Testament teaches.” 

This may be a too confident claim. But the point I 
would present is this: Here is a live and growing Church, 
whose theology is and always has been sharply at war with 
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Orthodoxy and just as hostile to our liberal theology. 
There could not well be two groups of faithful workers 
standing so near together in some respects as do these Chris- 
tians and the Unitarians, who yet could differ more than 
these two in their methods and in their fundamental convic- 
tions and expectations. For those convictions, ideas, beliefs, 
those “Christians” look wholly to the past: the truth 
whereon churches are to be built and by which souls are to 
be saved has been revealed to men, and is recorded in the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. They would 
as soon doubt the presence of the sun at noonday as to 
doubt that Jesus is the supernatural Saviour through whom 
alone a living Church car to-day exist. 

The essay on “New Testament Theology” shows most 
satisfactorily that neither our Orthodoxy nor our liberal 
theology can be found in the Scriptures, except by picking 
it out here and there, bit by bit, or by reading it in, through 
a long-practised scholarly smuggling. But “the Christian 
Connection” says that a simple, manly honesty must exclude 
both those processes. It declares the aggregate of the New 
Testament teachings to be something clear, consistent, defi- 
nite, and satisfactory,— something that gives the true method 
of church building and the best possible guidance and sup- 
port for individual lives. To that aggregate it appeals, 
ignoring differences and peculiarities of Gospels or Epistles. 
The Saviour set forth in the Synoptics is one wholly compre- 
hensible and self-consistent. To him these believers cling; 
and, if the Fourth Gospel flings round him a vesture of mys- 
tery, that in no way conceals or obscures him, but only 
increases the reverence with which they look up. 

It would be most interesting could we know how gener- 
ally this people would accept to-day the New Testament 
theology set forth by our honored Cambridge pastor. But 
that we can only guess. No one among them claims the 
right to determine for his brother what those Scriptures 
teach. No Conference proclaims it. None of their churches 
offers a creed to its children. The responsibility is left with 
the individual believer. He must study the Scriptures for 
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himself. He must shape his own conclusions. But he can- 
not shirk that duty. He is expected to have that Scripture 
at his tongue’s end, as well as in his heart. They hold 
that, if a man accepts “the Lord Jesus” as his Saviour and 
_ the Bible as his supreme authority, the things essential to 
his Jife-equipment and his salvation will stand forth so dis- 
tinetly that he cannot miss them. To them, that Way is 
one so full of light that the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err therein. 

What, then, and where are those churches? and what is 
the quality of the religious life within them? 

First of all, the inquirer needs to remember that they 
could not thus aim at that life and faith of the earliest 
Christians, without striving to gather and build churches, 
just as the disciples did. If Paul says at Ephesus, “ These 
hands ministered to my necessities,” the suggestion would 
quickly come that the pupils of Paul to-day may follow his 
example, and that a minister may speak with the largest 
liberty and with the highest authority when not dependent 
on his people for his support. They could not well picture 
Paul as expecting to see robed priests ministering in costly 
temples at Corinth or at Rome, if they were to continue 
bond-servants of Christ. 

Remembering this, we shall see how naturally their 
churches would spread through agricultural communities 
and avoid the cities, while costly churches and high salaries 
would be to them things at war with the simplicity of the 
gospel. Such ‘is the case. New York, Ohio, and the States 
north and west of Ohio are the field of their best activities. 
Their Year-book now mentions 31 churches in Ontario, 16 
in New Jersey, 77 in Pennsylvania, and 273 in the South. 
But, with 140 in New England, they have 145 in New York, 
340 in Ohio, with 605 more in that midland which we used 
to call “the West.” 

But these figures, while truly indicating their distribu- 
tion, largely understate the facts. No complete statement 
has ever been made: none could be made, unless there were 
a compactness of organization such as these churches have 
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never accepted. They cohere loosely in ninety-one confer- 
ences, but nothing forbids that any society may at any time 
declare its own complete independence or start off as a 
Baptist or a Unitarian church. It was a brave attempt to 
bring out in 1886, for the first time, a complete statement 
of the facts as to a people so varied, so scattered, and so shy.* 

These statistics are very instructive, but they are of ne- 
cessity incomplete. The book asks questions which some 
churches could not answer, and many would not. Conceive 
of a catechising that asks twenty-six questions of every 
society! They must be a loving and trustful people to sub- 
mit to such questioning ; and what courage and truthfulness 
appear in the responses when, again.and again, the amount 
paid to the pastor is given as less than $25 a year! Did 
any co-laborer with Paul receive so little? And does the 
example of those earliest Christians now abate both the 
pastor’s hunger and the people’s shame? In fact, very 
many of these ministers do support their families by culti- 
vating their own farms. They need but one book, unless 
a dictionary re-enforce the Bible. Their study is out of 
doors, under the open sky; and. their sermons shape them- 
selves in summer amid the growing corn, or in winter to 
the sound of the ringing axe in the forest. 

How could such a life fail to be quick with vigor and full 
of faith? But it is a life of extremes and contrasts. In 
some small village, the pastor, struggling with his meagre 
salary to keep the lamp alive, must find his own life pinched 
and dwarfed ; while the patriarch presiding over some little 
country church, but surrounded on his own farm by his own 
flocks and herds, has a faith and a life that are rich in con- 
tent, yet confident in hope. 

Of the more than sixteen hundred churches named in 
this Year-book, but forty-three are located in cities and less 
than three hundred in villages. One who understands 


* Whoever will may study these facts more closely by remitting a half. dollar to 
the Christian Publishing Association at Dayton, Ohio. That Quadrennial Book of 
the American Christian Convention is worthy of study, A Unitarian could look 
into it only with the liveliest interest. Here are the names and locations of more 
than 1,600 churches whose people very much detest the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
yet would promptly reject the name Unitarian. 
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what this distribution means will look with less amazement 
on the statements made as to the amounts paid to pastors.* 

Is it possible, we ask, that two-thirds of all those churches 
pay to their pastors not more than $200 a year? If so, it is 
a fact which thoughtful Christians may well ponder. Noth- 
ing could be more full of instruction and suggestion. Must 
it not be that the ministers are few, having charge of several 
societies at once? Here are the names of more than thir- 
teen hundred ordained ministers and of two hundred not 
ordained, twenty-four of the former and sixteen of the latter 
being women. 

Do churches, then, survive, multiply, and spread, resting 
on such a financial foundation? Here are the times of the 
founding of 787 churches, but three of which antedate 1800, 
while 217 show dates as recent as 1880. What is wanting 
here to justify safe inferences is some statement that would 
indicate the death-rate among these societies. But noth- 
ing suggests any peculiar feebleness. Most of them were 
founded since 1830. They largely occupy ground where 
there were no churches before that date; and their life is 
of a type that could exist during long periods of suspended 
animation, coming forth, like Lazarus, with renewed vigor 
when the Master’s voice is heard anew. 

Indeed, they will probably be found to have a peculiarly 
indestructible vitality. The Catholic no more loyally clings 
to his church than do these people to theirs. They believe 
in it. They distrust any other. They do not feel quite at 

home in any other. In a Catholic church, they scent the 
incense; in an orthodox church, they scent the creed. Both 
those things they detest. And in a Unitarian church, with 
nothing positively to offend them, they miss much that their 
heart holds dear. Somebody must yet tell the story of the 
long dalliance between the Unitarians and the Christians. 


*Nearly eighteen hundred salaries are here reported. Of these, a table like the 
following would be approximately correct: — 
$2,500 — 2 $700—8 
1,500 — 2 —13 
1,200 —4 as 
1,000 —1 
5 


900 — 
800 — 13 
Under $200, 545. 
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Meadville speaks of it; Antioch College testifies to it. It is 
to be hoped that neither party has suffered any hurt; but 
it is over, and neither seems at all to understand the other. 
A peaceful self-content pervades the churches, the homes, 
and the hearts of the “Christians.” It is not a denomina- 
tional self-conceit, though no people in America is more con- 
tented with its own position. It is personal, and it is not 
conceit at all. It is the unconscious joy of a heart that is 
at rest, because it knows in whom it has believed. With 
them, everything centres about the person of Christ. Their 
creed is the Bible, but the creed is wholly a secondary 
thing. It is something private. Each must get that for 
himself. He may keep it to himself, or he may change it as 
much as he pleases from youth to old age, while keeping up 
his study of the Sacred Word. But what is common to all, 
that which does not change, that which is central, is a grate- 
ful, adoring love of the Saviour, which is expected to make 
life sweet, and death only a thing of hope and of promise. 
The religious life of the people making up the Christian 
Connection is wholly unspoiled by speculation. It is as 
natural and as genuine as the loves of young men and maid- 
ens, of parents and children, in lands where the songs of 
Burns are sung. Upon this Christian Connection, with its 
Hell and its Heaven and its Saviour, any city church or 
“cultured” society would be apt to look down, as something 
rudimentary, undeveloped, and ignorant. It would not 
occur to such a critic that this is simply something that has 
not been contaminated by city contact, a thing unspoiled. 
Humbly, but faithfully and seriously, the Christian minis- 
ter speaks of Hell to his people as sinners. What it is he 
does not know; he knows that he does not know. But he 
recognizes there a shadow which God has set in place, and 
which man cannot remove. He sees that all the glory and 
charm of Christian hope happily contrast with that. He 
thinks he sees that Divine Wisdom gives that shadow a fit 
relation with man’s imagination, his hope and his fear. 
And that apprehension which is always present, whether 
men are seeking wealth or learning or health or advance- 
6 
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ment, he recognizes as even more conspicuously present 
when men contemplate their own deeds and lives with their 
consequences or results. 

But is not Hell a false phantom of terror to women and 
children? Go to the homes and to the bed-chambers of these 
people, and see. A happier, more trustful people the even- 
ing and the morning nowhere greet. These humble churches 
scattered through our midland, petty cabins some of them, 
many having no buildings at all, are centres each of a sweet 
and uplooking religious life, expanding through probably a 
million men, women, and children. A torment that is eter- 
nal is wholl;; unknown to them. And, as to the future, their 
hope looks on to the time when “Death and Hell shall 
together be cast into the lake of fire,” to vanish away for- 
ever. 

What will be the future of this body? Any change must 
come about very slowly. They cannot but continue quietly 
to grow and to spread. They must come to hold a theory 
of the Bible such as the Bible itself will sustain, and that 
must lead them to build more and more upon the Saviour 
himself. This they surely will do, and the next century 
may see in them a small change of position with a great 
increase of power. Now, they deal directly with life and 
death, using the ideas, images, hopes, and words of the 
Bible. They handle little wealth, especially as churches, 
though their individual property would average not low, but 
high. They maintain few schools or periodicals. They con- 
tribute very little to literature and less to art. They have 
but a farmer’s interest in science. The science of living 
they find fully and gratefully set forth in those apostles and 
disciples who looked so lovingly to their Lord. It is, there- 
fore, not easy to see how any change can come over their 
individual or their organic life, unless it should come from 
a change in their view of the Master himself, 

They may come to see that the story of his miraculous 
conception is a fable; that the legend is wholly unknown to 
the New Testament, save as it is braided through the two 
fringes tacked on to the introductions to two of the Gos- 
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pels. They may observe that Paul was one who would 
speak out, if he knew a story: false, or would make his voice 
heard, if he believed it true. Does he ever allude to the 
tale? If not, it was not heard of till after he was dead and 
gone. When these reverent students of the Scriptures come 
to see that story to be a thing evidently never heard of and 
never remotely alluded to by Paul or by Peter, by John or 
by Jesus himself, they will find a fresher faith springing up 
within their own hearts; they will say, “If Christianity 
began without it, it can go on without it.” They will fling 
away a hindrance to their present confidence. Looking 
towards Christ to-day, we say of our earthly as well as of our 
heavenly life, “* We know not what shall be.” The break- 
ing down of men’s theories reveals only the greatness of the 
facts their theories have failed to explain. And every com- 
ing age must show more and more clearly that the lives of 
communities, of churches, or of individual men are in the 
hands of One who knoweth how to make not only the wrath 
of man, but also his ignorance and folly, to praise him. 

In this Christian Connection, we see an emancipated people, 
whose creed-yoke is broken and who are free to confront the 
future. Of all those whose allegiance to Christ is unhurt, 
they have most of hope and least of fear. Of course, they 
have their limitations. They have their own development 
to make. The theological trinkets they brought out from 
Egypt they may try to shape into a pet golden calf, their 
unconfessed creed, which some of them may wish to worship. 
But will they not break it soon, and fling it away? For this 
people do always hope and dream of the time “when at the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
confess him Lord.” But they see this triumph to be only 
the enthroning of humble and devoutly obedient love, when, 
“all things being subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
himself be subject unto Him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all.” 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POSITIVIST.* 


As we enter on the year 1888 we may recall to mind that 
in this very month, ninety years ago, Auguste Comte was 
born; that it is exactly sixty years since the Course on the 
Positive Philosophy was regularly opened; that it is forty years 
since the System of Positive Polity was begun by the publica- 
tion of the General View; and that four months only have 
passed since the thirtieth anniversary of his death. Thirty 
years have passed since the first independent life of the Pos- 
itive Society ; forty since the definite institution of the 
Religion of Humanity; sixty since the promulgation of the 
Positive Philosophy. 

Very different counsels are continually offered to us; very 
various views are put forward as to the best means of pro- 
moting the Positive system. We are told by some that the 
Positivist scheme is not a bare emotional principle, but a 
philosophic synthesis, and that, until an adequate body of 
thinkers and teachers are organized to carry on its intellect- 
ual task of co-ordinating the laws of thought, its whole future 
may disappear in vague and dispersive enthusiasm. We are 
told by others that the ideal and emotional side of the 
religion of humanity is the one thing needful to insist on; 
that the immediate necessity is to organize in as definite and 
complete a manner as possible the direct worship of human- 
ity and the practical realization in literal forms of the relig- 
ious ideal of Comte. I am not about to dogmatize, or to 
advocate either of these views. I am not inclined myself to 
put aside either one or the other. No one can feel more 
profoundly than I do that the whole justification of Positiv- 
ism, the one thing which can justify us in meeting here in 
this hall, which can justify any of us in presuming to advo- 
cate a new view of religion, is that our bond of union is 
a real, scientific, demonstrable conception of nature and of 
man; and, further, that we have among us those who are 


* This article contains the substance of a New Year’s address given in Newton 
Hall, East London, before the English Society of Positivists. This circumstance will 
explain portions of its language and allusions, 
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prepared to make good that claim, and to organize the teach- 
ing of it on a permanent, consistent, and productive method. 
Positivism starts with Positive Philosophy ; and, till that is 
assured, nothing is sure. 

Yet I am quite as clear that to set ourselves simply to 
study the laws of nature and man, to resolve the Positivist 
community into a mere institute for popular classes, to ad- 
journ all idea of realizing in practice a community held to- 
gether by a vital faith in humanity until we had all been 
sufficiently grounded in cosmology and sociology, would be 
indefinitely to adjourn the appearance of Positivism as # 
religion. We who are not at all prepared to look for any 
ultimate realization of Comte’s religious Utopia in-all its 
details and features are inclined to leave to the future the 
complete constitution of the religion of humanity. We must 
wait for a far larger society of Positivists, a far more definite 
public opinion, and a far greater preparation in the general 
public, before the ultimate type of human religion can be 
effectively settled. But in the mean time we cannot wrap up 
the great conception of Auguste Comte in a napkin, and hide 
it in the earth till some distarit day arrives. We must do 
our best to make it productive and useful, to give it currency 
among men. 

Let us, then, resist all temptation to form a sect with a 
separate life and an exclusive spirit. For a long time to 
come Positivism can only exist in a healthy way by working 
along with the most vigorous and humane kindred move- 
ments which it finds around it. In any case, we have the 
consolation of feeling that we are not pursuing any mere 
fiction, and wasting our lives over an imaginary good. We 
cannot be wrong in trying to know more of nature and of 
man. We must be right in trying to cultivate a more social 
spirit and a more reverent feeling for the great men of the 
past, to gain a truer sense of what we ought to know, and 
how much we oursel¥es come short of our knowledge. 

No one who comes here is asked to deny anything or to 
abjure anything, nor is any coherent belief or doctrine as- 
sailed. We do nothing to foment a doubting, disputatious, 
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or rebellious temper. Those who come here come because 
they find their convictions strengthened, not because they 
find them undermined. There is nothing said or done here, 
I make bold to say, which good and sensible men of any 
school of thought cannot welcome and take part in. Even 
if the priests of the theologies find that we omit or pass over 
in silence much that they think spiritual and essential to 
religion, they do not deny that what we do and say is hu- 
mane, social, and moral, so far as it goes. Thus, even if our 
claim were, as the priests assure us, mistaken; if our ideal 
of a useful life and a good education were not, as we think 
it to be, true religion in itself,— still, what we do seek is by 
common consent an excellent thing in itself. There is this 
solid ground of confidence in the Positivist faith: that it 
never separates us from good men and good women every- 
where; that it enforces nothing which the wise of all religions 
condemn; that, evenif it be not, as we trust it is, the best and 
the highest aim for man, it is an aim both good and high; its 
ethical standard has never been doubted or suspected; its 
religious standard has never been declared to be mythical or 
evil. All that we are told is that, however excellent morally, 
it is not religion. That remains to be seen. In the mean 
time, we have a body of men and of women — may I not say? 
— who are happy and feel stronger in meeting here, who 
have found in Positivism a practical and humane bond of 
union, who are gaining some solid knowledge here, who get 
higher ideas of science, history, art, who are getting clearer 
notions of duty, who are morally stronger, and in all ways 
happier. 

Positivism, therefore, in no way tends to draw us out of 
the world, as the dream of mystical Christianity enjoins ; 
but rather it encourages us to work along with the world in 
all right and practical ways. And in nothing is this stronger 
than in the practical work of charity. We are from time to 
time urged by some of our friends to form here a special 
movement of our own of a charitable and benevolent kind ; 
and something of the kind has been attempted, as occasion 
seemed to require. Assuredly, we do not acknowledge the 
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duty of practical help to the needy to be a whit less essential 
to human religion than it has always been held to be to 
supernatural religion. If our faith in humanity did not do 
something to make us more humane, if it even did less to 
make us humane than the faith in heaven, it would indeed 
be a bitter mockery and delusion. But experience has shown 
us that our community here is but little fitted to form 
the nucleus of any special benevolent movement. We are 
greatly separated in space. We who meet here do not reside 
near one another or near this place, and we have no local 
contact whatever with those who do. We have nothing 
parochial, nothing local, about our union at all. The tie 
which binds us together is spiritual, not material; and for 
practical. work in common we are separated by hard material 
obstacles. All this points to the fact that we must join with 
our own neighbors, with the existing local organizations, if 
we would do anything practical, and not attempt to found 
any special organization here. I myself take part in and 
subscribe to the local institutions, charities, hospitals, and 
funds in my own district and parish; and I recommend you 
each to do the same thing. We have to remember that talk 
about humanity is indeed a miserable hypocrisy, unless it 
bear practical fruits in a humaner life; that, unless our posi- 
tive faith can succeed in making us more actively useful in 
life, we had better put off all study of the teaching of Auguste 
Comte until we have learned the simplest lessons of the gos- 
pel, the elementary gospel of charity in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Epistles to the Corinthians. The moral ex- 
hortations of Jesus and the social precepts of Paul belong 
to us as much as to any Christian Church. Their Bible is 
part of our Bible; and in the matter of Christian charity it 
can be no part of Positivism to take away one jot or one 
tittle, but in every reasonable way to accept it and to give 
it fresh meaning and volume, on a truly scientific and social 
basis. 

Some of our friends are much exercised by the doubt 
whether our movement in England and in France is advane- 
ing with the rapidity which we might desire and expect. I 
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am not myself very much concerned with this question. It 
does not very much occupy my thoughts. I have given it 
no very definite answer, and whatever answer I gave to it 
would not alter my own action a hair’s breadth. We are 
doing what seems to us best, and the issue is with human- 
ity. The nature of our movement is such as to exclude any 
very rapid progress in it. We in no way encourage those 
things which might lead to rapid progress on the surface. 
And we are deeply convinced that very much of the real 
progress made is such as we are not likely to see or to know. 

Consider what Positivism is. It is an attempt to transfer 
religion in the nineteenth century of the Christian era from 
a supernatural to a scientific basis, from a theological to a 
human creed. What a stupendous change ! — undoubtedly 
the most important in the history of the human mind. And 
it involves two sides, at first sight contradictory of each 
other. The one is the complete surrender of the whole 
supernatural and theological mode of thought, the other the 
revival, or rather the immense amplification, of the religious 
tone of mind. Positivism thus, with one hand, has to carry 
to its furthest limits the abandonment of the supernatural 
and the theological field, which marks the last hundred 
years of man’s activity ; and yet, with the other hand, it has 
to stem the tide of materialism and anti-religious passion, 
and to assert for religion a far larger part than ever it had 
before. Thus it finds all the religious spirits very slow to 
surrender the supernatural, and it finds all the scientific and 
positive minds very loath to accept any kind of religion at 
all. A movement which has aims apparently so irreconcila- 
ble can only find prepared minds here and there to accept 
it. Yet its very strength lies in this: that it is the only 
possible reconciliation of two indomitable tendencies, equally 
deep rooted in the modern mind. 

Again, the very nature of the Positivist scheme excludes 
anything like a rapid conversion to its system. It consists 
not of an idea, an impulse, or a single doctrine, but of a 
great mass of solid doctrines in positive knowledge, mixed 
up with a complete scheme of trained feeling and of prac- 
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tical discipline. No philosophy, no religion, was ever so 
weighted before. In the whole history of religious progress, 
no religion ever presented itself requiring almost for its 
comprehension a solid general education ; and no philosophy 
in the whole history of the human mind ever came forward 
inseparably interwoven with a worship for the heart and 
a code of practical duty for the conduct. A new philosoph- 
ical conception, like that of gravitation, the permutation of 
energy, or evolution, makes way rapidly, and gains over the 
public assent of a generation, because it is a simple, scien- 
tific conception, which the public accepts on faith from the 
very small number of competent reasoners whom it is accus- 
tomed to trust. A political movement like free trade, man- 
hood “suffrage, home rule, or socialism, makes a party for 
itself rapidly and noisily, because it offers an immediate 
practical result, which seems capable of conferring in a 
tangible form direct profit-or power. Positivism has none 
of these conditions, and has to make way in a wholly differ- 
ent manner. It does not seek, like other forms of religion, 
to be accepted on impulse, under a sudden gush of religious 
excitement. It asks to be accepted as the result of a great 
body of convergent convictions or not to be accepted at all. 
Being a religion, it is not a thing to be decided by experts. 
Every heart must feel it for itself, every brain must reason 
it out for itself. Nor, like a political movement, does it 
seek to form a party, a militant league, or a revolution. It 
never appeals to the instinct of combat. It inflames no 
egoistic passion. It panders to no destructive spirit. It 
never calls out the thirst to deny, to decry, to ridicule, and 
to pull down. It offers nothing immediate or even near at 
hand. It perpetually asserts that social remedies must be 
very gradual, very complicated, spiritual and moral rather 
than practical and legislative. It discourages all immediate 
and direct remedies, and forever preaches up the slow, the 
indirect, the difficult and humble method of gradual prog- 
ress by personal improvement and moral education. Now 
the spirits which are prepared to sacrifice all their impatient 
hopes, all royal roads to the millennium, and all revolutionary 
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dreams for establishing Utopia, at latest in the twentieth 
century,— such spirits are few and rare. 

All forms of religion of whose origin we know the his- 
tory have come recommending themselves by signs and won- 
ders, by miraculous evidences, by divine revelations and 
supernatural credentials, which confound the imagination, 
superheat the emotions, and paralyze the reasoning powers. 
Gibbon and Voltaire found the origin of all religions, 
whether those of Christ, Mahomet, Buddha, Calvin, Knox, 
or Wesley, in force, fraud, or cerebral disease. We most 
certainly should not so state it, but it remains most evident 
that no religion has ever trusted to demonstration presented 
to the really trained mind. For the first time in the annals 
of religion, Positivism presents it as a reasoned and ~scien- 
tific conviction, branching out into a complex scheme of 
social institutions, with an entire code of practical conduct. 
From the nature of the case, a scheme of religion so pre- 
sented must make way by the silent, indirect, and permeat- 
ing method, and not by miracle and with observation, and 
with thousands added to the Church at each eloquent 
sermon. 

In its growth, in its working, in its whole character and 
effect, the human type of religion must essentially differ 
from the theological type. It will have nothing of the 
violent, ecstatic, sensational character which seems inherent 
in Monotheism. Theology is, intellectually considered, a 
childlike phase of religion,— using childlike in its finer sense, 
to mark a condition of mind full of naiveté, credulity, mobil- 
ity, and quick revulsion of feeling. Positivism is an adult 
and mature phase of religion, primarily addressed to adults, 
to men and women of formed character and trained under- 
standing. It is a manly and a womanly religion, full of 
manly and womanly associations. To receive the Positive 
gospel, it is not necessary to become as a little child. 
Rather, it is necessary, to grasp it fully, to be a man and 
a woman complete in intelligence, in heart, and in energy. 
Hence it must grow gradually, work equably, and be marked 
by endurance, reserve, good sense, completeness, much more 
than by passion, fanaticism, and ecstatic self-abandonment. 
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People familiar with the hysterical ebullitions of Evangel- 
ical Christianity and the morbid spiritualism of Catholic 
mysticism ask us, with confident contempt, if Positivism has 
any such resources to rouse and overawe the spirit, any 
such tremendous sanctions, any such spasmodic beatitudes, 
humiliations, and consolations which the Gospels and the 
hagiologies offer, any transcendental mysticism like the 
Imitation of Christ, any beatific visions such as Dante and 
Bunyan saw, and such as Jeremy Taylor and Wesley 
preached. And some Methodist Boanerges or some smart 
pupil of the Jesuits asks, with no little expenditure of con- 
temptuous epigram, “Do you call that religion, without 
heaven or hell, or beatific vision, or creation, or Ruler of 
the Universe, without divine inspiration, revelation, miracle, 
or supernatural machinery of any kind?” Yes, we answer. 
You are thinking of religion in its early unsystematic 
phase. All these things are not permanent. They are not 
necessary nor even tolerable in the grown and educated 
stage of civilization. The religion of savages is a fierce 
and even bloody superstition. ‘The religion of an early civ- 
ilization is less fierce, but is still a mass of extravagance and 
unreality. ‘The Mosaic and Mahometan monotheisms were 
relatively less fierce, but very far from sober or rational. 
Christianity was an immense advance in humane sobriety 
and rational morality, and the history of Christianity is one 
long story of the gradual substitution of humanity and sense 
for supernaturalism and fiction. But the process has not 
gone nearly far enough yet; and, with any theological basis 
at all, it never can be carried far enough. Religion can 
never satisfy the adult stage of man’s civilization until it is 
rational from top to bottom, evenly balanced all round, 
under complete self-control, and always in harmony with 
thorough manliness and true culture. 

A religion so constituted will necessarily lose much of its 
intensity, its exciting, overpowering, and ecstatic character. 
There will be fewer agonies, tears, groans, prostrations, 
raptures, self-tortures, and sublime assurances. All that 
belongs to the childlike stage. Children have to be edu- 
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cated by rewards and punishments, prizes, disgraces, and so 
forth. Men and women do not need these things, but revolt 
from them. But what religion loses in intensity it will 
gain in constancy, solidity, and breadth. In the Middle 
Ages, Christianity rested on hopes and fears, supernatural 
agents, horrors, and sublimities, which are now become 
puerile or disgusting even to devout Christians. So, when 
a human religion is solidly established, the heaven and hell, 
the revelations and soul agitation so precious to the devout 
Christian of to-day, will be puerile or disgusting to the 
rational mind. Not that the conscience will be less sensi- 
tive. On the contrary, it will be far more reasonable, far 
more alert, and much more sound, just because it does not 
pass from hysterical rapture to imaginary terror, and from 
both to a state of exhaustion and torpor. Religion, instead 
of being a thing of transcendental hopes and fears, stimu- 
lated once a week on Sundays, and in some occasional half- 
hour alone, will be a body of solid convictions and moral 
habits, perfectly in a line with all the rest of human life, and 
applying naturally to everything we do or say. 

Religion, on a human basis, will be, I conceive, a thing 
wholly unlike the orthodox Catholicism of the twelfth cen- 
tury or the orthodox Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury,— unlike in spirit, in result, and its mode of propaga- 
tion. In some ways, it will much more resemble the ancient 
type of religion than Christianity,—the ancient type, I 
mean, where religion was more a thing of the citizen’s daily 
life than a thing for church on Sunday. It will be much 
more like what we call morality; will be more social than 
personal, more civic than domestic, and more practical than 
mystical. We do not exclude the personal, the domestic, 
the mystical element. The soul will have its hours of soli- 
tary meditation and exaltation; the family will join in nat- 
ural expression of veneration and love; there will be sea- 
sons of fervid imagination and passionate ecstasy, but they 
will hold their due place, and will never pass out of the 
control of the reason and the sobering claims of active duty. 
It will be rather, to use a current phrase, “ morality touched 
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with emotion,’— the morality being our duty as taught by 
sociology, and emotion being our loyalty to humanity in all 
its phases and works. Such a religion, I conceive, will 
more savor of the tone of mind taught by Socrates, Confu- 
cius, and Marcus Aurelius than that taught by Augustine 
and Aquinas, Luther and Calvin. 

Attention to this will correct many misconceptions and 
answer much idle criticism. Take, as an example, that of 
the priesthood or the educators. How preposterously have 
their numbers and their influence been exaggerated by 
critics! According to Comte’s ideal, there were not more 
than twenty thousand priests required for all Western 
' Europe,— less than four thousand for the United Kingdom, 
—not five hundred for the whole existing metropolitan 
area. And these priests in his Utopia were to take the 
place of the clergy of all denominations, the directors of 
universities and schools, the leading professors, the chief 
consulting physicians, and the newspaper editors,— classes 
who together must number in England alone at least one 
hundred thousand. I am not now considering how far 
Comte’s Utopia could be worked out: it is to me a sugges- 
tion, a Utopia, merely. But it enables us to see what he 
meant by a priesthood. There are now in the United King- 
dom at least forty thousand clergy, nearly half of whom are 
of the Church of England. Now, Comte proposed a priest- 
hood of less than four thousand, 7.e., not one-tenth of this 
number,— about one-fifth of the clergy of the Church of 
England, about one-fifth of the dissenting ministers, and 
barely twice as numerous as the Catholic priests now are in 
England alone. This, in Comte’s ideal, was to be the only 
organized religious corporation. Every other kind of spir- 
itual direction he would leave absolutely free. One can see 
how idle are fears about priestcraft and spiritual tyranny as 
relating to a body which, over the whole metropolitan area, 
would be less than five hundred in number. 

Take his ideal of the temples of the future. They would 
be less than four hundred for the United Kingdom,— say 
about fifty for the whole actual metropolitan area,— that is, 
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about one for each seventy thousand inhabitants, for each 
ten thousand families, each temple being the seat of ten 
priests. Now, here again I say nothing as to the possibility 
of realizing this Utopia. But it is clear that Comte meant 
something quite different from the multiplicity of churches 
and chapels, of priests, ministers, and their staff, such as we 
now know. He evidently conceived an immense reduction 
of the whole clerical element and of the practice of congre- 
gational worship. As he imagined it, the temple was a com- 
bination of cathedral, museum, university, high school, pub- 
lic library, lecture hall, and mechanics’ institute. In place 
of the church and chapel, with half a dozen curates and min- 
isters, in every third street, as we see it now, he conceived a 
grand central temple in each district about the area of our 
metropolitan boroughs ; a temple capable of holding at least 
ten thousand persons,— something, I imagine, like the Ora- 
tory at Brompton, an Italian domed church in the style of 
.Michel Angelo, in my opinion the most masculine and digni- 
fied type of the modern church. With such a temple I can 
imagine combined a sort of People’s Palace, with halls for 
music, for choral singing, with libraries, class-rooms, and art 
musems. Congregational worship under such conditions 
would resemble much more a Haendel festival, or an evening 
service in St. Paul’s cathedral, than the two or three daily 
celebrations, as they call it, now common in church and 
chapel. Much of what we call worship would be transferred 
to the home: the citizen, the householder, the father, would, 
as of old, take the part of priest. Congregational worship 
would largely consist of artistic public festivals on fixed 
occasions. But the ordinary priest and priestess would be 
each father and mother. 

But all this is for the future. It is little enough that we 
of this generation can do to realize the conception of Comte, 
and perhaps almost nothing to determine its ultimate form. 
But we can all do something to make ourselves a little more 
worthy to partake of his ideal, at least so far as to get some 
sounder knowledge of real things, to live a life more social, 
more pure, and more humane. It is the rare privilege of 
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Positivism that to follow its precepts is to do what, by the 
common consent of mankind, is a good thing in itself. We 
never can feel that we have believed a lie if we are striving 
to do our duty in our homes, in our business, and among 
our fellow-citizens, in the spirit of respect for all great and 
good men who have gone before us, in the spirit of charity 
towards the living organs of humanity to-day, and in the 
spirit of hope for those who will bear the inheritance of 
humanity in the greater future that is to be. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


“ PROGRESSIVE UNITARIANISM.” 


We take this phrase, as suggested to us by a correspondent, 
in order to introduce a word’ touching a quite practical question 
which we continually have to meet. How the meaning of it 
comes to some minds, among the most valued and respected of 
our body, will appear from the letter we give below. The 
doubt or the difficulty which it implies is one that grows out 
of the double character of any religious movement except the 
very simplest, and is especially marked in one of the character 
and antecedents of ours. For, on the one hand, on its intel- 
lectual and ethical side, it necessarily works out to the whole 
wide world of thought,— critical, scientific, humanitarian, social, 
or philosophical; it must learn from and work with them all as 
harmoniously as it may, so as nowise to shut itself off from the 
largest life of thought; and it must with equal frankness embrace 
in its range of sympathy any such genuine movements, lying 
quite outside its proper orbit, as those we call by such names as 
positivism, ethical culture, or social science. In the very strictest 
(or broadest) sense, Awmani nihil a me alienum puto: our 
spiritual kin is as wide as the world of man. But on the other 
hand, on its religious and (in its modest way) ecclesiastical side, 
the movement finds itself organized in a group of Unitarian or 
“liberal” churches, whose true life and vigor assume a close 
bond of fellowship and mutual confidence,—a quality quite the 
opposite of that vague world-wide sympathy. We cannot sacri- 
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fice the first, without forfeiting all that makes for the intellectual 
dignity and deeper human interest of the movement we are 
embarked in, and gives it any large hold upon the future; we 
cannot lose the latter, without forfeiting that loyal interest and 
that sense of a personal share in a noble work, which make the 
wholesome bracing atmosphere in all associated religious life. 

The doubt or the difficulty will meet different minds in differ- 
ent ways. The preacher’s point of. view regarding it is the 
more familiar, and perhaps the more important; since it lies 
especially upon him to settle the problem intellectually the best 
he may, as part of his own proper business in life,— and, doubt- 
less, many a man has found the conditions of it too hard for 
him, has let his preaching degenerate into discussion, and so has 
failed to be up with his great opportunity. But it is often still 
more interesting, and even pathetic, when we take the point of 
view of the patient, willing, devout, and loyal hearer, who is 
perplexed to know why a religion he sincerely holds to fails to 
satisfy and comfort him. Thus our correspondent : — 


Born and brought up under the influence of an early Unitarian, in- 
deed one of the earliest; having all his life attended with more or less 
regularity various Unitarian churches; having listened to most of the 
eloquent and faith-inspired ministers of eminence in the denomination, 
at one time or another,— the writer finds himself to-day a religious inde- 
pendent, a Unitarian “mugwump” perhaps, whom no bond of faith 
dominant enough to ally him to the church of his natural selection 
holds, and yet who hesitates to become an agnostic or an “ethical 
culturist.” 

He is conscious of a very strong appreciation of the individual qual- 
ities of mind and heart among our preachers ; he realizes fully the per- 
sonal magnetism which in our large cities draws into itself vital warmth 
from society in general, and fills certain of our churches to overflowing. 
Indeed, there are men among the Unitarian ministers, whom he never 
hears without a great longing to “ go and do likewise.” But even these 
men do not draw him into any newer or nearer fellowship with the de- 
nomination: he goes from the service having been moved deeply, but 
with no sense of being any more or any less a Unitarian than before. 
He recalls the same feeling of temporary exaltation while under the 
influence of sublime music in a Roman Catholic cathedral. He remem- 
bers the same impulsive desire for such a mission, while moved by the 
power and pathos of certain eloquent Broad-Church preachers. The 
ever-present, not-to-be-ignored question is even now before him: “ Am I 
a Unitarian? Am I honest in calling myself so?” and always its mock- 
ing echo, its double: “If not, why?’ With no claim for individuality or 
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as in any way an isolated thinker, with no desire to “ pose” before men, 
the followiog thoughts are penned in a sincere hope for farther light 
from some source. 

Unitarianism, as it exists to-day, seems to the writer to have lost its 
birthright of progressiveness. True, there are progressive men in pro- 
fusion, in its pulpits and in its pews. But it seems to him in our large 
Eastern cities to have lost its grip on the young men of the day, at least 
as organized in our churches. Individual men draw them, and hold their 
attention ; but, when those men from one cause or another change their 
location, their efforts do not seem to have resulted in building up the 
church on a firm and lasting basis. This is frequently laid to the sup- 
posed callousness of young men to any religious influence, but the writer 
doubts it. He believes that there was never a raore serious interest 
among men than there is to-day, if there be power to touch their sen- 
sibility. 

The young men of Unitarian families look about them. They see 
on both sides great and unwonted enthusiasm. They see in the so-called 
Orthodox body a vital contest between two forces, conservatism and 
“ Progressive Orthodoxy.” What matter that their fathers have been 
over the same ground before? Does that detract from the interest of 
the present contest? Does the knowledge that foot-ball has been played 
for many years prevent an intercollegiate match of to-day from having 
an absorbing interest? The writer thinks that our ministers have made 
and are making a very serious and fatal blunder in echoing the theme, 
“ This is nothing new, we have been all through this years ago: we are 
on a higher plane.” Our young men, again, look on the other side, and 
they see earnest, scholarly, devoted men; men with apostolic faces, men 
with the wonderful impetus of scientific achievement behind them. 
They see these men lifting up their voices like the prophets of old, and 
foretelling a coming era, when intellectual honesty and freedom shall 
take the place of theology and cant. They hear words so brave, so 
smiting, so incisive, so appalling in their shock to conventionalism, that 
then, too, they feel the attraction of combat; they watch these intel- 
lectual gladiators as did the Romans their Dacians in the Coliseum ; 
they are charmed, fascinated, led on, until the safe, smooth journey of 
modern Unitarianism seems tame and spiritless, and no wonder. 

The writer believes that Unitarianism, so much as to exist in the 
future, must become progressive, pugnacious even. He does not believe 
that there is a possibility of a religious interregnum. He thinks that it 
must either advance or go backward. He feels that it has been and still 
is going backward in usefulness, in vitality, in church soundness. The 
axioms — that the leaven is working constantly in other denominations ; 
that Broad-Church rectors and Presbyterian divines are preaching to 
their newly enfranchised audiences the fundamental bases of our liberal 
faith — do not seem to him sufficient or consoling enough to compensate 

8 
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for the inactivity of our own body, at least to one who feels the need of 
a more certain belief. Would such a Unitarian go on the one hand to 
the churches which are coming towards him, he is still repelled by 
the dishonesty of professing faith in even the remnants of their creed. 
Would he go to the other hand, and endeavor to reconcile himself to the 
free thinkers, he is met by the lack of certain elements of religious 
worship which they ignore and despise, but which are to him essential 
to true religion. It is not a compensating thought to any Unitarian in 
this condition that “the Truth is marching on.” 

Finally, that there can be a truly progressive Unitarianism the writer 
firmly believes. He has a quite definite idea of what it should be. He 
hesitates to suggest it, even, in the present article, trusting that some 
one who sees things more wisely will be led to show that it does now 
exist, and convince him and those for whom he speaks that there is still 
room for them in Unitarian churches. 


It is not easy to give an answer off-hand to a query that brings 
so many considerations, theoretic and personal, to the front at 
once. A single hint may, however, be worth mention here. A 
friend of ours is accustomed to give his solution of the matter 
in the following succinct formula: “You Unitarians need two 
things, in order to go about your work with proper spirit,— to 
accept the situation, and to be honestly afraid of something.” 
As to accepting the situation, in the sense hinted at the begin- 
ning of these remarks, we have advanced a long way in the last 
forty years; and, to judge from all evidences in practice, there is 
little to be done but to let things continue their healthy course. 
The more naturally, spontaneously, unconsciously, this course is 
taken towards a complete intellectual liberalism and the accept- 
ing of a purely moral or spiritual bond of fellowship, the better. 

But the real pinch comes with the second half of our friend's 
formula. A mere placid liberalism, with a bland gospel of cult- 
ure, which has learned to despise “the terror of the Lord” and 
is no longer honestly afraid of anything in heaven, earth, or hell, 
is certainly the most impotent of equipments for the religious 
life, and, if it exists anywhere in any of our churches, is quite 
enough to account for their going on the primrose path to 
deserved annihilation. The very meaning of a church, in any 
healthy or decent sense we can use the term, implies that it is 
somehow a combination, in the name and power of the Lord, to 
fight “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” as very real powers 
arrayed against the peace of the soul and the dearest welfare 
of human life. We have heard something of the need of “the 
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note of authority” in our churches. And we have further to 
understand that that note of authority means nothing, if it is to 
be merely the preacher’s say-so in regard to metaphysical, dog- 
matic, or critical opinion. One is amazed that — whatever we 
may think of the rhetoric in which Carlyle talks of the voleano 
of human passion ever smouldering under our feet —any preacher 
in an age of live and violent force like ours, and surrounded with 
the wrecks in which human lives are incessantly engulfed, should 
think it his proper business to retail from week to week his rhe- 
torical balderdash, or put forth his newest whipster opinions upon 
the theory of the universe. The organization of a church means, 
or should mean, for one thing, that a band of faithful and 
resolved men and women, seeing the evil and the way they can 
do a little to keep it in check, have rallied for that end, and 
chosen for their spokesman the man with clearest eye to see and 
most steadfast lips to utter the thing they ought to understand or 
to do in company. This, says our friend, is one condition of our 
having any healthy life. 

The business of a Christian minister, he goes on to say, is not 
the business of a scientific theorist or of a physiological lecturer, 
but of a “ physician of souls.” It is the individual case he has 
to study first; his scientific theory has no business with his 
practice except to make it more rational, direct, and helpful,— 
not to take its place, as in those windy folds where “the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” Not one man perhaps in ten 
thousand— not one in a hundred of those that are fit to be 
effective preachers — is entitled to set forth his own fresh theory 
of the universe, or to air the newest views as to the criticism of 
the Bible. Those are practically of small account. But any man 
of intelligence and conviction fit to speak at all can make his 
own first-hand study and observation of human life, set forth 
ever so modestly and humbly, full of result worth telling and 
worth listening to. You must begin with this, says our friend, 
if you would make your churches permanently worth attending, 
or likely to have any enduring life. 

As to denominational loyalty, that is a thing that must be left 
to take care of itself, only granting the work to be done with 
right spirit and devotion. All that we have spoken of as the 
function of the preacher can be and is discharged equally well 
under any sectarian name, and as the proper business of any 
religious body. The post to which Providence has detailed us — 
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whether by right of birth or by mental sympathy and convic- 
tion — chances, it may be, to be Unitarian. But the message 
we are to deliver at that post, or the service we are to do there, 
is but in small measure Unitarian: it is in its solid substance 
Christian, vitel, human. And, the more broadly and simply we 
take it so, the better we are likely to strengthen the post trusted 
to our hands; as a soldier’s special affection and pride may be 
for the number and colors of his own regiment, while his true 
loyalty and service are due to the broad flag that represents the 
sovereign Authority which we must all obey. 

We shall not try to follow any further out our reply to our 
correspondent’s timely and anxious query. But we will say a 
single word of the fresh spirit of consecration and the directness 
of purpose —far endugh away from mere sectarian zeal — which 
we have been happy to see and know in very many of our 
younger men who have taken up their work in that temper, and 
have known nothing at all of the difficulty and the doubt. We 
say it here with a certain proud and sad memory of a career 
singularly full of a buoyant and almost childlike hope,— just lost 
to us by the so fatal malady of the season. We had known 
something of the light-hearted intrepidity with which our dear 
young friend Mr. Goodnough struck out from the conventional 
track, some six years ago, and created a movement of his own 
that has borne full fruit to this day. We had seen on the spot, 
with delight, how well and effectively he had taken hold, at 
Ithaca, of the work that just then needed just such a hand. In 
his great charge in Brooklyn, among a people where we have 
often found what seemed the most genuine atmosphere to nourish 
the sympathies of the deeper church life, it seemed that he had 
found a fit task for the best and ripest powers. Now that that 
young life remains to us but a memory, we think of it as an 
example and an earnest of the spirit we must look to for the 
revival and strengthening of what we all have most at heart. 

In confirmation of some of the hints given above, and in 
further response to the inquiries of our correspondent, we add 
here some words from an address of Mr. Sherman Hoar before 
the Unitarian Club of Boston, on the topic, “ What the Younger 
Laity desire of our Clergy”: — 

I recently read that the labor question was being discussed by a con- 


ference of high dignitaries of the Church of England, and that labor 
leaders were to be invited to present their views, in order that the 
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Church might better understand the material and spiritual wants of the 
laborer. The Specta/or, commenting upon and praising the plan, said: 
“Tt is the workmen who must fil] the churches, if they are to be full; ... 
and, if there is any validity in the claims of Christian churches, the 
most numerous classes have the first right to their aid.” This truth I 
would have our clergy understand, and I would have them build upon it 
a system of practical Christianity. Let them understand these “most 
numerous classes,” these hard toilers; let them learn the needs, the de- 
sires, the hopes, of this mass of humanity; let them become acquainted 
with their problems of life, and then plan and work out for them ways 
of better living in this world, that they may give more attention to 
appeals for living for the life to come. Our churches will open their 
doors to these people in vain until through those doors go out to them 
instruction, encouragement, and sympathetic aid. Our clergy should 
use with these men every influence in their power without fear of being 
called to account; for everything that tends to ennoble life, everything 
that lifts men out of the ruts of their daily existence, good entertain- 
ment and instruction, social pleasures and educational influences,— all 
make for righteousness, and are means, God-given, for developing and 
saving souls. : 

Some months ago, an English friend told us here of his work in 
bringing the simplicity of Unitarianism to the assistance of the poorer 
classes of the East of London. I would have our clergy lead us in 
bringing it to the assistance of the poorer classes in this country, and I 
feel that by so doing they would commend it to all classes in the land. 
This faith of ours, broad enough and high enough to hold in it all man- 
kind, simple enough to be understood by all men, and strong enough to 
aid them bear their burdens, should be carried to men of every class, 
and made a part of their lives. I understand full well the enormous 
work now put upon our clergy. The social duties we demand of them, 
their visits to the poor, the sick, and the dying, the carefully prepared 
sermons we expect of them,—all tax their strength and their powers, 
I sometimes wonder how they manage to do all that they do, and live; 
and I know that for many really unnecessary calls upon them the laity 
is largely responsible. Still, I think there is, at present, a demand of 
God and mankird upon them which they should heed, and that the laity 
should be only too willing to waive many of their supposed claims upon 
them, that they may heed and meet this demand. The younger laity 
desire our clergy to lead them into the too long neglected field of useful- 
ness of which I have spoken, and they promise to be willing followers 
and workers there. If, because of the diversity of gifts, some clergymen 
do not feel they are capable of leading, let them select some efficient 
leader from their flock, and go along beside him, encouraging and ex- 
horting him to success. I have now told you in my poor way what the 
younger laity desire of the clergy. If our clergy will lead us in this 
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work for the unchurched masses of humanity, Unitarianism will live, 
because it will be more like the simple Christian religion of nineteen 
hundred years ago; and our clergy will meet their reward when at life’s 
end they hear, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


FROM CALIFORNIA. 


It is sometimes said that Unitarianism is too sublimated a 
gospel for the masses, and that a more crude and dogmatic 
system of religious thought is better suited to their capacity and 
needs. On this point, the following testimony, selected from a 
number of letters recently received by the San Francisco and 
Oakland (Cal.) Women’s Auxiliaries in response to their adver- 
tisements in the local papers, offering to send Unitarian litera- 
ture gratuitously to all applicants, is of interest. Incidentally, 
it discloses also the admirable work which the Ladies’ Post-office 
Mission is doing in eliciting the interest and supplying the relig- 
ious needs of many isolated persons whom our church services 
fail to reach. A number of similar utterances from all over the 
country have heretofore been published in the organs of our 
denomination, but this is probably the first time that the impres- 
sion made by our views upon the miners has been set forth. As 
such, it possesses a unique value. 


From a mining camp in the Sierras, we receive the following : — 


We, up here in the mountains, never have any chance to go to church 
or hear anything about religion. It is forty miles to the nearest church. 
I used to have some religion, but since boyhood have neglected all; but 
sometimes a longing comes over me to pay some attention to my God. 
Hoping you will help me in this, I sign myself x. 


A Mexican miner writes from a frontier town in Nevada: — 


I find an advertisement in the Argonaut, stating that you will send 
reading matter. Now, I would be glad if you would send some to me, 
as I am mining here in the mountains, and get very little reading mat- 
ter of any kind. There are a hundred men in the mountains here; and, 
if one of them gets anything to read, it goes the rounds of the whole lot, 
and that way we manage to get along. If you will write me and tell me 
what the postage will be, I will send it to you, as it will be a great ac- 
commodation to all of us, as we have lots of time to read in the long 
winter nights. JUAN. 
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A young Swede writes from Mendocino County, California: — 


I have noticed the advertisement in the Chronicle, and will be very 
much pleased to get some good religious literature; and I hope to do a 
good deal of good with it, as there are about fifty young men working 
for the same company as I am. 


A correspondent in Arizona writes, thanking the committee 
for the help they have given her, and sends the addresses of 
twelve others and the number of miles—ranging from two to 
fifteen — they live from a post-office; stating, also, that they 
receive mail matter not oftener than once a week. 

The following especially appeals to our sympathy. It is written 
from a lonely camp in the mountains : — 


Dec. 5, 1887. 

Dear Friend,— It is many a year since I have heard the word of God 
preached, and your leaflets impressed me strongly. I have studied the 
Unitarian belief some, and come to the conclusion that it is the only 
sensible doctrine for the human race to go by. I was brought up a 
Roman Catholic; but, ever since'I was able to comprehend better the 
teachings of this religion, I discarded it, but found no new one until 
now. I have been away from home for twenty-nine years, ever since I 
was thirteen. I am writing to you as a friend. I know you will sympa- 
thize with me. I have had my share of trouble in this world; and all [ 
can do now is to lead a better life, and reconcile myself with my God 
and follow more the teachings of Christ. This place here is very lone- 
some,— four miles to the nearest house. Snow is now two feet deep, and 
we will have plenty more. For the next four months we will have to 
stay in the house, and I dread it. My mind is not occupied enough ; 
and, when I am not reading, I get very restless thinking of what might 
have been and what is now. 

Next time, if you care, I will give you a description of how children 
of Roman Catholics were trained thirty years ago in Europe. It is but 
very seldom I write a let'er, but what I write comes from my heart. 


It will interest many of our readers to know that the Hon. 
Horace Davis, of San Francisco, has had a new dignity added to 
the many already conferred upon him, in his unanimous selection 
by the Board of Regents as the President of the University of 
California. Mr. Davis is a graduate of Harvard College of 1849. 
Failing eyesight having compelled him to enter active business 
life, he has successively become a leading manufacturer of Cali- 
fornia flour, president of a city bank, president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, Member of Congress, trustee of 
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the Stanford University and of the Lick School of Applied Arts, 
as well as of other institutions of learning and usefulness. He 
has, besides, enjoyed an unusual number of civic honors and 
public trusts. In his own estimation and that of his friends, the 
crowning opportunity of his life, and the one most congenial to 
his tastes and abilities, is his election as the head of the State 
University. 

This has now a permanent endowment of some three and a 
half millions of dollars, besides an annual income, from a State 
tax levy, of $60,000. Its location on the foot-hills at Berkeley, 
opposite San Francisco and adjoining Oakland, is one of rare 
beauty, commanding glorious views of the bay, the mountains of 
Marin County, and the Golden Gate. The grounds comprise 
about two hundred acres of diversified surface, and the build- 
ings already erected are large and imposing. The library con- 
tains nearly thirty-eight thousand volumes. The colleges of law, 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy are in San Francisco; and the 
astronomical observatory, with the great Lick Telescope, is in 
Santa Clara County. There are also agricultural, mechanical, 
mining, civil engineering, and the usual scientific courses, with 
quite full equipment for each. There are at present in the 
University sixty-one instructors and over five hundred students. 

There has been felt a need of administrative energy in its 
affairs; and this, it is confidently believed, will be supplied by 
the new president. 

Amid all the cares of his public and private life, Mr. Davis 
has preserved his love for literature and learning. His library 
is large and well selected, and his literary activity is quite remark- 
able in a man of affairs. He contributed last November to the 
columns of this Review an able paper on “Christianity in Japan,” 
and has read before the students at Berkeley a learned, critical 
paper on “The Sonnets of Shakespeare,” contributed a very full 
article to a California journal (of which an extra edition of 
twenty thousand copies was printed) on Japanese Agriculture, 
read to an Oakland literary club a strong review of Alexander 
Hamilton’s Life and Opinions, and found time to prepare a 
weekly lecture on the Great Religions of the World for his Sun- 
day Bible class, which includes some sixty young people. With- 
drawing with an ample competence and an honorable name from 
business, he purposes giving his ripened powers and large expe- 
rience to the affairs of the university. His gifted wife, who, it 
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may be remembered, is a daughter of Thomas Starr King, will 
find a noble field for her influence as the social centre of the 
literary circle in Berkeley, and cannot fail to be of great help 
to the fifty or more lady students now in the undergraduate 
department. Cc. W. W. 


THE EARLY BIRD. 


Zarathushtra asked Ahuramazda: O Ahuramazda! most munif- 
icent spirit, creator of the settlements supplied with creatures, 
righteous one! Who is the dutiful attendant of Srosh the right- 
eous, the mighty, the embodiment of the sacred word, the impet- 
uous runner? 

Then said Ahuramazda: The bird named Parodarsh, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra! which evil-speaking men call by the name Kahr- 
katfis (chanticleer). Moreover, this bird raises his voice at the 
approach of dawn, thus: Arise, ye men! praise the righteous- 
ness which is most perfect; repulsed are the demons; this one 
oppresses you — Bushyasta (Drowsihood), the long-handed; she 
lulls to sleep the whole living creation after it is awakened by 
the light, saying: Sleep long, O man! it befits thee not to rise ; 
take no thought for the three best things,— the well-considered 
purpose, the well-spoken word, and the well-done action; but 
take thought for the three worst things,— the ill-considered pur- 
pose, the ill-spoken word, and the ill-done action.— Vendidad, 
Fargard xviii. 14-17. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL NEW TESTAMENT MIRACLES. 


The miracles narrated concerning Jesus in the four canonical 
Gospels may be grouped conveniently under five heads for com- 
parison with the apocryphal stories in the book and fragment of 
a book called the I. and IT. “Gospels of the Infancy.” The first 
class comprises naturally the miracles wrought for and around 
Jesus, but not in any sense by him or through him. These com- 
prise eight miracles or series of miracles ; namely, the birth, the 
baptism, the temptation, the transfiguration, the voice from 
heaven mentioned in the twelfth chapter of the Fourth Gospel, 
the darkness, earthquake, and rending of the rocks at the resur- 
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rection, and the ascension. These constitute the miraculous testi- 
mony to Jesus,— not wrought by him or through him, but around 
him and in witness to him. For this latter purpose,— namely, to 
witness to his office, mission, and character,— three miracles have 
been taken as the great testimonies above all others,— namely, 
the baptism, the transfiguration, and the resurrection ; but these 
do not exceed the wonders related at the crucifixion, or the ascen- 
sion, or the voice from heaven recorded in the Fourth Gospel. 

Now, in the apocryphal gospels there are very few miracles — 
only three (I think) among the forty-five or more therein con- 
tained — which offer any parallel to this first class of the mira- 
cles,— those, namely, wrought around or for Jesus, but not by 
him or through him. And even these three, so little hint do the 
apocryphal gospels contain of these great and transcendent mira- 
cles, are of superficial resemblance and in no sense true parallels. 
These are, first, the light shining from Jesus when brought into 
the temple, by which, in the language of I. Infancy, “at that 
time old Simeon saw him shining as a pillar of light, when St. 
Mary, the virgin, his mother, exrried him in her arms, and was 
filled with the greatest pleasure at the sight.” Another instance 
is the fall of the idol in Egypt, when all the inhabitants ran 
together to see the prostrate image, which had fallen down on 
the entrance of Jesus into the country. <A third, the most pict- 
uresque and effective one, is found in the fifth chapter of I. In- 
fancy,— namely, the alarm of a company of thieves when the 
holy family, journeying, drew near them; for, although there 
were only Joseph and Mary and the child, yet so great a roar 
attended their progress that the thieves, in the language of the 
apocryphal gospel, “upon their coming, heard a great noise, 
such as the noise of a king with a great army and many horses, 
and the trumpet sounding out his departure from his own city, 
at which they were so affrighted as to leave all their booty be- 
hind them, and fly away in haste.” These three miracles offer 
but a poor or partial parallel to the great miracles constituting 
the first class,— namely, those wrought upon or around Jesus, 
but not by him; and yet these are the best parallels which the 
apocryphal gospels can offer. 

The second class has but one example in the canonical Gospels. 
This class may be called miracles of knowledge or, better per- 
haps, of miraculous information. The only instance in the canon- 
ical Gospels is that of the talk of Jesus at twelve years of age in 
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the temple, when he was found by his parents questioning and 
astonishing the learned rabbins. The apocryphal Gospels, how- 
ever, contain four examples of this class. One of them is but 
an extension and amplification in detail of the canonical story just 
mentioned. In this amplification, it is related that Jesus ex- 
plained to the rabbins not only the books of the law and of the 
prophets, but also a long catalogue of physical wonders,— such 
as the number of the spheres and heavenly bodies, with their 
motions; also, the veins, arteries, and nerves of the body, and 
how the soul operated on the body, and what its faculties were,— 
such as speaking, anger, desire,— “and, lastly, the manner of its 
composition and distribution, and other things which the under- 
standing of no creature had ever reached.” The three other 
instances are told of Jesus at a still earlier age even, in the case 
of two of them while he was still an infant. According to one, 
he speaks in his cradle, addressing his mother, announcing to her 
his office and mission. At another time, in another story, “Jesus 
answered and said to his mother, When thirty years are ex- 
pired, O mother, the Jews will crucify me at Jerusalem,” and 
even goes on to declare that two thieves, whom they had passed 
on the road, should be crucified with him, and that one of them 
should go with him to paradise. The fourth instance is the nar- 
rative of the putting of Jesus to school, which no sooner was 
done than he astonished his master by repeating at once all 
the lessons and much more besides, at which the master was so 
surprised that he said, “I believe this boy was born before 
Noah”; and, turning to Joseph, he said, “Thou hast brought 
a boy to me to be taught who is more learned than any master.” 
It seems not strange that the apocryphal miracles should outdo 
the canonical wonders in this class,—for, first, the apocryphal 
gospels are confined to the infancy and childhood of Jesus; and, 
secondly, wonders would naturally multiply around the childhood 
rather than the manhood of Jesus, because thus they would seem 
more extraordinary, significant, and prophetic. 

The third class we may call miracles of command over physical 
nature or properties of matter. Of these there are in the canoni- 
cal gospels only six; namely, the stilling of the tempest, the 
walking on the water, the miracle at the wedding at Cana, the 
feeding of the five thousand, the money in the fish’s mouth, and 
the blasting of the fig-tree. This class has no less than fifteen 
examples in the apocryphal gospels,—a preponderance surely 
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to be looked for naturally, because of the ease with which such 
stories grow and multiply under mythopeic stimulus, the object 
of which is to set forth striking and original marvels. Among the 
fifteen examples mentioned are the stories that Jesus made a well 
of water spring forth for the convenience of Mary, who wished to 
wash his coat; that from drops of sweat which fell from him to 
the ground a balsam grew, and continued ever after a tree in that 
country ; that, when a boy who wore a coat made of a swaddling- 
cloth of Jesus was cast wickedly into an oven, he was preserved 
from the heat, and, indeed, the oven immediately became cool,— 
and this myth of safety or rescue coming from the swaddling- 
clothes of Jesus is repeated in several forms; and, in one case, 
a cloth being thrown into the fire, it remained there unhurt, and 
was found uninjured when the fire was put out; that Jesus made 
clay figures of various animals and birds, and then endowed them 
with life, so that they walked and flew into the air; that, having 
cast all the goods of a dyer’s shop into a furnace, when the 
dyer complained grievously, he drew them all forth again dyed 
exactly in the colors which the dyer wished; that he helped his 
father, who was but an indifferent workman, by making his work 
fit exactly, drawing it out to the right dimensions when it fell 
short; that once, when a mother who wished her children not to 
go to play with Jesus hid them in an oven, and told him there 
was nothing in there but some kids, he answered, “Come out, 
little kids,” and forthwith out came the children transformed to 
kids, and afterwards, on the entreaty of the mother, he trans- 
formed them again into children; that he commanded a serpent 
who had bitten a boy to come forth, and suck the poison out of 
the wound, which the serpent did; that, being once accused of 
the death of a lad, who was killed by falling from a house, he 
commanded the dead boy to speak and exonerate him, and so it 
was; that once, when his pitcher broke on his going for water 
for his mother, he quietly gathered the water up in his mantle, 
and carried it home; that, having made a little pool on a Sab- 
bath, and being reproached for it, the water instantly vanished at 
his word; and finally that, some water having been roiled by a 
rain-storm, he commanded it to be clear, and instantly it was so. 

If these wonders be compared with the canonical miracles of 
this class, it is plain that the latter have the advantage in dignity, 
— indeed, very much the advantage. Yet it is to be remembered 
that this naturally would be true of miracles occurring in the man- 
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hood of Jesus. Obviously, we should expect a certain childish- 
ness in the miracles related in the gospels of the Infancy. Still, 
after all possible allowance for this, there is a dignity or eleva- 
tion about the canonical miracles in this class that is impressive. 
There are, however, two notable exceptions. One is the finding 
of the money in the fish’s mouth; the other, the blasting of the 
fig-tree. I see not how these surpass at all in dignity or grace 
the apocryphal stories of the well, the balsam, the serpent, and 
the clearing of the muddy water. 

The next class of miracles comprises the healings; and these 
naturally fall into two divisions,— namely, the voluntary and in- 
voluntary cures, by which I mean those wrought by direct exertion 
of will or power by Jesus and those wrought by an effluence of 
involuntary power from him, as when “virtue went out of him,” 
and healing power, when one touched his garment. The apocry- 
phal gospels offer numerous parallels to the miracles of healing, 
but they differ decidedly in their proportions of the voluntary 
and involuntary. In the canonical Gospels, the voluntary cures 
greatly exceed the involuntary. In the apocryphal stories, it is 
just the other way. Indeed, we find but two examples of volun- 
tary healing, both being cures of a serpent’s bite. One of these 
has been mentioned already. The other is a story that Jesus 
healed a viper’s bite by breathing on it. The involuntary cures 
among the apocryphal stories are very numerous, and usually are 
performed in some way by Mary, who thus uses her wonderful 
son as a kind of heal-all for distressed persons who come to her, 
by telling them to lay a hand on the child or take him in their 
arms. Many cures also are wrought by water in which Jesus 
has been washed, or by his clothes, or by laying the sick person 
on a bed which the child had occupied. The most beautiful of 
the stories of involuntary cures is that related of Judas, who is 
introduced in the I. Infancy as possessed by Satan in his youth, 
and given to biting people. Being brought to Jesus and placed 
beside him, he tried, as usual, to bite him; and, being prevented, 
he struck him on his right side, and was cured instantly by the 
blow, for Satan immediately “went out of the boy, and ran away 
like a mad dog.” This conception is not without a certain moral 
beauty, because it conceives of a cure wrought even when the 
holy child is set upon with the fury of mania, and cruelly treated. 
Not only has it this grace in itself, but it makes a happy contrast 
to other apocryphal stories in which injuries caused by anger are 
punished vindictively. 
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This brings us to the last group of the canonical miracles; 
namely, those involving conspicuously a moral quality. Now, in 
this we must distinguish with some care, for it might be said that 
all the miracles of healing involve moral quality, as being ex- 
amples of mercy; and one might regard similarly the feeding of 
the five thousand and the miracle at Cana. But, in this class, I 
refer only to miracles involving the question whether they be 
right and worthy. With this in view, we find but two mir- 
acles which can be treated fairly as involving a moral question ; 
namely, the finding of the money in the fish’s mouth and the 
blasting of the fig-tree. As to the latter, we find no way of evad- 
ing or softening the moral difficulty of it. Surely, it is not con- 
ceived or done in the spirit of the Master, who rebuked his dis- 
ciples sternly when they asked if they should call down fire from 
heaven to consume Samaritans who would not receive him into 
their village. As to the money in the fish’s mouth this also 
seems to be gravely questionable, to say the least of it; indeed, 
past all defence, and directly opposite to the principle laid down 
in the story of the temptation regarding the impulse to change 
the stones into bread, or to avail himself of some great external 
sign by throwing himself from the pinnacle of the temple. The 
one moral quality objectionable in both these miracles, and espe- 
cially in that of the money in the fish, is that they were wrought 
for himself, without reference either to physical or moral benefit 
to others, and were an exertion of heaven-given powers for purely 
individual ends. The apocryphal stories contain abundant ex- 
amples of this class; that is, miracles morally questionable or 
decidedly wrong. There are many parallels to the doubtful mo- 
rality of the money in the fish’s mouth ;* that is, the questionable 
act of using miraculous powers for personal objects. They are 
to be found in the story of the making of the well for Mary’s 
convenience; the causing of the dead lad to speak, in order to 
free Jesus from suspicion or accusation; the making of the water 
to vanish, when he was reproached with preparing a pool on the 
Sabbath. Examples of the vindictive type, such as —in a mild 
instance — we have in the blasting of the fig-tree are given 
among the apocryphal stories both in grotesque and in woful 


*It may, however, be worth while here to remind the reader of two points: first, 
that the assumed miracle is nowhere said to have taken place; and, next, that it is 
very plausibly explained as no miracle at all, but only a half-playful reproof to the 
disciples’ petty quibbling with the authorities : “ Why dispute over such a trifle ? 
The first fish you catch will pay the tax.” 
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forms. An example of the grotesque is the changing of the hid- 
den boys into kids. The woful instances are the many stories in 
which the child is represented as afflicting people with blindness 
or withering them, or instantly killing men or children who have 
angered him: as, for example, when he was sent to school and 
behaved disrespectfully, and the master was about to strike him, 
his hand withered, and he died; and, on an occasion when a boy 
ran against him and threw him down, the child said, “ As thou 
hast thrown me down, so shalt thou fall, nor ever rise,” and the 
boy fell dead instantly. This was so common, indeed, that it is 
stated that Joseph said to Mary, “Henceforth, we will not allow 
him to go out of the house; for every one who displeases him is 
killed.” 

The vein of harshness or vindictiveness in the apocryphal sto- 
ries seems the more strange because it does not appear in the 
later legends of Jesus belonging to ballads and folk-lore. At 
least (for let me not speak beyond my knowledge) in the legends 
which I have met, there is a different and better spirit; as, for 
example, in the story entitled “The Holy Well,” which exists in 
an old English ballad. This story is that one day Jesus ran from 
his home to the well, in order to join the games of the children 
there playing, but was rudely repulsed by them because he was 
only a common carpenter’s son. The child ran home in tears, 
and told Mary what had happened. Whereupon she told him, in- 
dignantly, to go back to the well, and destroy all those rude chil- 
dren by a word. But the holy child answered, “Nay, mother, I 
came not to destroy, but to save.” I suppose this is a very late 
legend; but, surely, there is nothing in the apocryphal gospels to 
compare with it, either for grace or for morality. It is not hard 
to account for the ¢riviality of the apocryphal miracles; for, as 
Homer nods sometimes, and no poet utterly escapes poor lines 
and sordid visions, so that greatest of poets, as Emerson has 
called it,—the nation, the people, the race,—composes not 
always at his best, but sometimes falls to poor jingles and trivial 
dreams. In plain words, not all myths are beautiful, though 
beautiful myths are the rarest and purest dews of human genius. 

But we find it not so easy to understand the vindictive immo- 
rality of many of the apocryphal stories; for, looking at the beauty 
and sublimity of the life and character of Jesus, we cannot see 
how mythopeic fertility could turn aside to ruthless, harsh, and 
immoral forms like anger and revenge, however strange and fan- 
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tastic might be its products,— especially remembering that this 
occurred when the authority and sacredness of Jesus’ name were 
well established and growing. Only one explanation seems ade- 
quate,— this, namely, that the revengeful stories, as well as the 
trivialities, of the apocryphal miracles sprang from the tendency to 
magnify the supernatural mission and office of Jesus above his per- 
sonal character and spiritual greatness. That this was a growing 
tendency for many hundreds of years is a familiar fact, and equally 
that it appears in apostolic times. It is very plain in the Pauline 
Epistles, both negatively and positively: negatively, in the almost 
total silence of the great apostle regarding the glorious moral 
character of Jesus; positively, in his reiterated enforcement of 
the office of Christianity as foretold in the old scriptures and 
accredited by wonders and signs, and in the Christian expecta- 
tion of the second coming of Jesus with gorgeous retinues in the 
clouds. Even in the Gospels there are traces of this tendency,— 
namely, in the two bad miracles I have mentioned, the money 
in the fish’s mouth and the blasting of the fig-tree; although the 
tendency is much less plain in the Gospels, and especially in the 
first three, because of their biographical and comparatively un- 
dogmatic aim. : 

Perhaps some might say that this same tendency appears even 
more strongly in the transcendent miracles of the first class, those 
wrought around Jesus and for him, but not by him: the birth, 
the baptism, transfiguration, and the others of this kind. But 
these have a certain grandeur joined with simplicity which set 
them in a place by themselves. Also, they seem a general way, 
and a noble, imaginative way, by which primitive reverence was 
uttered. Thus many of Plato’s disciples, we read, believed him 
to be of divine birth by the paternity of Apollo; and this was in 
accordance with the grand manner of exaltation which brave 
primitive piety uses. But they did not imagine Plato finding 
money in animals’ mouths, or blasting trees, and doing other 
similar and worse trivialities, like those of the apocryphal mira- 
cles. In fine, we have no conclusion better than that the ruth- 
less and repulsive stories of Jesus’ killing, blinding, and wither- 
ing persons who displeased him, which still are inexplicable and 
which raise the apocryphal stories from our indifference into our 
abhorrence, were early fruits, and by no means the worst fruits, 
of the surmounting of Jesus the glorious man by Christ the 
supernatural regent. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 


MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.” 


The two noble and imposing volumes of Dr. Martineau’s latest 
work* will receive at a later time a more fitting notice than can 
be given here from a single rapid though careful reading of their 
eight hundred handsome octavo pages. We can only speak of 
two or three characteristics of their plan and style, which strike 
the reader as he goes along, and which may serve as a guide, or 
possibly an inducement, to other readers, to give the book a more 
thorough study. 

In the first place, then, he is struck by the pure intellectuality 
of the treatment. By this we mean not simply the brilliancy 
of thought and style, the ample scholarship, and the refined crit- 
ical skill, which we have known in Dr. Martineau these many 
years, but the plan and conception of the argument itself. Re- 
ligion, for example, may be studied psychologically, as, first of 
all, the profoundest experience of the human soul, and most 
deeply associated with its affections and aspirations; or histor- 
ically, as one of the primary and fundamental passions of human 
nature, making perhaps the most powerful single force in the 
evolution of events on a great scale. The contrast we mean is 
given in these words of the Introduction, defining religion as 
“ BELIEF in an ever-living God, that is, of a Divine Mind and Will 
ruling the Universe and holding moral relations with mankind.” 
This purely intellectual conception of the topic is held to 
throughout, with singular fidelity,— almost the only exception 
we can recall being the citation (ii. 102), in a foot-note, of a 
quaint and tender little poem touching the softened grief of a 
mother among the poor. We wish in particular to emphasize 
this quality of intellectuality in these volumes, because many of 
us are so impatient of severe and consecutive mental processes, 
philosophic or scientific; and we cannot think of any intellectual 
tonic to recommend, against the prevalent looseness of thinking, 
that has at once the severity and the great charm that we find 
here. 


The second quality the reader notes is what we may call the 


*A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, D.D., 
LL.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. 2 vols. 


10 
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forensic temper of these volumes. This is far enough from dis- 
putatious; perhaps we should hardly call it even polemic or con- 
troversial. It is rather the temper of one who regards and 
equips himself as a champion,— who puts himself, severely and 
conscientiously, in training, and is armed at all points against an 
adversary ; who (as we feel it now and then) leaps into the arena 
“rejoicing in his strength,” and is full of the eager delight of the 
conflict; whom we watch with an involuntary thrill of admira- 
tion, as, with the skill of a practised swordsman, he is not content 
till he has driven his antagonist into the last corner, and either 
forced the weapon from his hand, or planted his own steel in the 
heart of the fallacy he has hunted down. Thus, from either of 
the other points of view we have suggested, one would have been 
apt to deal sympathetically and gently with even such a heresy 
as that of Prof. Seeley, whose Natural Religion humbly prefers 
a claim to be admitted into the august fellowship of faith on a 
narrower intellectual foundation: one even feels a sort of cruelty 
in the relentless way in which his modest pretensions are here 
trampled disdainfully in the dust. Dr. Martineau has set up a 
rigorous standard of intellectual faith. Though in breadth of 
culture, in nobility of temper, in generosity and sweetness of 
mental companionship—who ever knew him but to love him, 
or named him but to praise? —he is the worthy and unchallenged 
leader in the liberal religious thought of our day, yet he repels, 
with a sharpness one would scarcely look for, any half-way view, 
no matter how sincere and even reverential, that does not reach 
the mark of that strict standard of intellectual belief. It may 
be doubtful how far even the next coming generation of our best 
religious thinkers will be held bound by a standard so severe; 
but there can be no doubt whatever that the logical precision, 
the philosophic method, of which he gives so admirable an exam- 
ple, are of the highest service to us ‘now. 

In the third place, the reader is struck with what we may 
call the scholastic character of the argument. Dr. Martineau’s 
intellectual delight seems never so great, the joy of combat we 
have spoken of never so keen, as in dealing directly with the 
great names in philosophy, science, or letters. There is joy, too, 
in the reader’s mind, in simply seeing him walk among them as 
their peer. It is a bracing and tonic atmosphere we feel, as we 
listen while he familiarly cites the great old masters, Plato and 
Aristotle, in their original Greek, and throws the light of his 
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own trained intelligence upon phrases that before had wholly 
failed to give us out their meaning. One braces himself as to a 
task set him by some master in athletics, when he finds the main 
argument of the book, in its beginning, proceed from an elaborate 
exposition and criticism of Kant’s theory of knowledge, followed 
then by a briefer sketch of its development in the later German 
schools. It is the same, somewhat farther on, when the masters 
of the current scientific theories of our day— Spencer, Helm- 
holtz, Tyndall, Bain—are taken up, with the same vigor and 
conscious ability, on their own ground, and their argument is 
followed, with the same relentless analysis and wealth of illustra- 
tion, into the latest details of physical or biological knowledge 
of the day. As an example, take the discussion of Helmholtz’s 
remarks on the eye as an optical instrument (i. 360 and seq.), or 
the playful handling (cited in a recent Spectator,— February 11) 
of Bain’s too confident interpretation of the phenomena of in- 
fancy (ii. 214). We have noted for citation many other pas- 
sages, in which the fertility of illustration and easy handling give 
the effect, or the relief to severer argument, of a play of wit. 
But all this is subordinate to that strict method which prevails 
throughout the book, of dealing with each topic by direct grapple 
with the ablest master of thought who has been its expositor. 
This is, indeed, the method of the class-room and the academy, 
as opposed to the method of real life; and it is impossible, at 
any page, to forget that for many years the author has been 
among the most illustrious and beloved — many would say, at the 
very head of that noble army — of philosophical instructors and 
lecturers, whose daily task and joy it has been to train in the 
highest walks of intellect a select body of devoted pupils. 
Doubtless we, who are not of that fortunate number, would have 
found it easier, and perhaps pleasanter, to listen to the master as 
he should speak out of his own mind and by the fluency of his 
own lips (as some of us have heard him with delight in less 
formal ways), instead of finding him fettered by all this fore- 
thought and apparatus of library equipage. The argument would 
have been simpler, more direct, clearer to follow, and probably 
more convincing; though it might not have served quite the same 
purpose for mental discipline. The severe method of the class- 
room has not only its advantages, but its indispensable advan- 
tages; and one so greatly distinguished in the admiration and 
homage of three generations of disciples has done a high service 
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by leaving on record this superb illustration of what has been his 
way of working with them. 

We have not the least intention of criticising the argument or 
analyzing the results of these noble volumes. That task we leave 
for greater deliberation and to another hand. Our object has 
been, first, to express our own admiration and gratitude for this 
new gift; and then, to win as many as we can to the enjoyment 
and profit of it, by pointing out the direction in which, with least 
misapprehension or loss of time, they may explore so rich a 
quarry. We will do them the further service of saying that the 
argument is set forth in three Books: the first being on “The 
Limits of Human Intelligence”; the second, “ Theism,”— that is, 
the purely intellectual or scholastic theism we have said,— occu- 
pying the bulk of the work, some 260 pages of the first volume 
and (including the “Review of Opposing Systems”) 320 of the 
second ; a fourth book treating briefly, and by way of supplement 
merely, of “The Life to Come.” We think also to give pleasure, 
not only to the prospective reader, but to all who know how to 
enjoy an illustration so delightfully handled, by copying here 
from a part of the argument on “alleged blemishes in nature” 
(vol. i., pp. 366-368) : — 


Can we consider, says Darwin, the sting of the wasp or of the bee 
as perfect, which, when used against many attacking animals, cannot 
be withdrawn, owing to the backward serratures, and so inevitably 
causes the death of the insect by tearing out its viscera? Darwin 
himself suggests that this is a misapplied tool, diverted to a purpose 
foreign to it, and not yet sufficiently modified to fulfil it well. Origi- 
nally the organ was a drill for cutting grooves in wood, like the ovipos- 
itor of the saw-fly, and the poison was the corroding liquor poured into 
the groove, like that by which the gall-fly produces the tubercle upon 
the oak. For the purpose of such work, the barbed teeth would answer 
well; but when the instrument that carries them was tempted, by the 
exigencies of war, into use as a bayonet, they proved fatal alike to the 
defence and the attack. It may be expected, I presume, that in course 
of time natural selection will get rid of the teeth; some insects being 
born with the fortunate variation of a smooth-edged sting, and con- 
veying the improvement to the species through their advantage in the 
competition for existence. If so, Nature is at least working out a perfect 
result, and has already in view a true adjustment of means to ends; and 
it is only because we are in the workshop with the unfinished product, 
and are watching the conversion of one tool into another at the half-way 
point, that we are unable to recognize her skill; and the complaint will 
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be, not that her work is bad, but that it is long about, notwithstanding 
the provisional suffering which is involved in the delay. The objection 
thus moves off from the teleological problem, and falls into the moral 
question of the existence of evil. Leaving it there, we shall, at least 
implicitly, meet it again. 

But meanwhile, without resorting to Darwin’s genealogy of the sting, 
something may be said to stay the hasty judgment with which the 
implement is threatened. Is it true that the wasp or bee that uses its 
sting commits suicide? In particular cases, no doubt it is so; but 
naturally enough, they have been observed chiefly when men or their 
domestic animals have been the objects of attack; and from their thick 
leathery skin it may well be difficult to withdraw with impunity the 
jagged hair-like needles which compose the weapon of these insects. 
Though however they pierce it to the depth of one-twelfth of an inch, 
they are even here often extricated with safety. But it is not against 
such giant enemies that the armour of these little creatures is for the 
most part provided; but against the foes of their own household. A 
hive, though a model of industry, is not exempt from the passions and 
perils of war; nay, its economy, utilitarian as it is, includes some scenes 
of severe fighting. If an old queen dies, chambers are built in which 
several candidates for the royal state are nourished and imprisoned till 
the fitting age; and then the strongest of them stings all the others to 
death and reigns unquestioned. Of course, she has kept her sting. So 
when a hive has been deserted by its authorities and thinned by suc- 
cessive swarms, a competition arises among the royal ladies for the 
sovereignty over the remaining elements of the state; and is determined 
by survivorship of battle, the crown being awarded to the most trium- 
phant sting. And again, after the swarming, there regularly occurs a 
general massacre of the drones, which, having no weapons, terminate, 
like defenceless aristocrats, their large and leisurely existence, at the 
hands of the industrious neuters. On all these occasions it is obvious 
that the assailants do not sacrifice themselves; so that, in all the con- 
stitutional use of their stings, the bees appear to be perfectly safe; and 
it is only when they sally forth to war against monsters and Titans, that 
they are liable, like our hunters of elephants or fishers of whales, to be 
punished for their temerity. 


SOME LATE ESSAYS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Concerning Mr. Arnold as a critic of literature there can 
hardly be two opinions. With all his whimsicalness, his favorite 
method of producing this or that passage from the author under 
consideration, and, as it were, holding it up and turning it over 
for the delight or ridicule of his readers, his repeating again and 
again some felicitous phrase, until it is fairly dinned into our 
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memory, his quite arbitrary dismission of this as unworthy and 
laudation of that as altogether perfection,—- with all these peculi- 
arities, Mr. Arnold strikes a generally unerring note in his esti- 
mate of merely literary values. Since Sainte-Beuve, no one has 
possessed to an equal degree this quality of lightness of touch 
combined with keen insight and swiftness of judgment. M. 
Scherer, who may be said to have been introduced to us by Mr. 
Arnold himself, makes perhaps the nearest approach to the Eng- 
lish critic in his delicacy of perception and clearness of vision. 
Other English critics of our day —notabiy John Morley, Freder- 
ick Myers, and Richard H. Hutton — have written great literary 
_essays, that rank as intellectual masterpieces,— as, for example, 
Morley’s recent essays on Emerson, Carlyle, and George Eliot; 
Myers’s on George Sand, Victor Hugo, and Renan; Hutton on 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Arnold, and Newman. But not one of 
these three men possesses quite the peculiar felicity, the happi- 
ness of style, the “charm,” which Mr. Arnold tells us is the spe- 
cial gift of the poet, and which does belong to the author of 
Culture and Anarchy, Essays in Criticism, and Friendship’s 
Garland. That charm is, of course, quite inexplicable, as style 
is always unaccountable. “Man, where did you get that style 
of yours?” Macaulay was asked, after the triumphant appear- 
ance of his essay on Milton; and it is to be supposed that the 
brilliant historian was no more able to answer that question than 
could Mr. Arnold himself. But, once secured, it lends its grace 
to every lightest touch. Provoked though we may be at what 
occasionally seems over fantastic or whimsical in his judgments, 
not always quite convinced by what is laid down as dogmatically 
as a principle of Euclid, the charm of Mr. Arnold’s style, and the 
general value and weight of his judgments, carry us swiftly along 
to the admission of his inevitable conclusion. 

Take, by way of illustration, Mr. Arnold’s delightful introduc- 
tion to Ward’s English Poets,— perhaps the very best collection 
of the kind ever made, and certainly edited in the most admira- 
ble manner. In that charming yet whimsical preface, what is 
Mr. Arnold’s method of determining the nature and quality of 
great poetry? Simply—though there are passages of much 
insight and much critical acumen, where the true character and 
mission of poetry are marked in trenchant and long-to-be-remem- 
bered sentences — by holding up this or that extract, turning it 
about, and declaring that this has the true, while that has the false 
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ring. Any one can see that this is the genuine poetic article; 
and with equal readiness must any one (even Macaulay’s famous 
“school-boy”) admit that this—say a bit of Macaulay’s own 
Lays of Ancient Rome —has the false ring in it, is not true 
poetry. Here, for instance, is Dante’s great line, “In His will 
is our peace.” That satisfies, that fills and haunts us. Well, 
thai is great poetry. Or here is a bit of Chaucer: “O martyrs, 
sounded in virginity!” That is great in its way. But here is 
a scrap of Wordsworth’s modernized Chaucer, which evidently 
wants the true touch. And so on, and so on, with constant repe- 
titions and returnings upon himself, that may possibly irritate, 
but more probably, at least if one is thoroughly “ Arnoldized,” 
delight and haunt the mind; while the end of it is that the 
reader of the introduction has a clearer vision than he ever had 
before of the real meaning and vital essence of great poetry. 
Assuredly, this is a noble service,— perhaps the very highest the 
critic of literature can render; and it is this that Mr. Arnold does 
so well, so supremely well. 

It is only when he turns aside from the paths of literature, to 
utter an equally unequivocal and occasionally arbitrary verdict 
upon matters of religion or theology, that we find ourselves 
(though even here charmed by his grace of style) protesting a 
little or a great deal, and saying that this man, bright and keen 
as is his wit, clever as is his whimsicalness, and entertaining as 
he always must be, is not quite many-sided enough to take in 
the whole world of thought. Supreme in literary criticism, he 
falls a little short of supremacy in some other fields he enters. 
Here, I should say,— that is, in the treatment of the religious 
bearing of some author’s work,— Mr. Myers or Mr. Hutton — the 
latter especially, with his deep seriousness and profound religious 
sense — more often goes to the root of the matter. Mr. Arnold 
brings to matters of religion and theology the literary spirit, the 
literary touch,— admirable things to have, but not always quite 
suited to the subject he has in hand. Glance at two of his most 
recent essays in the English magazines,—his articles upon Amiel’s 
Journal and the novels of Count Tolstoi. What he has to say upon 
Amiel’s Journal, in so far as it relates to Amiel as a critic of liter- 
ature,—a man in the very same “line of business” with Arnold 
himself,— is wholly admirable. It was just the kind of recogni- 
tion that we wanted Amiel’s Journal to receive, and upon a point 
that had been, perhaps, somewhat overlooked in the many com- 
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ments upon the wonderful soul-revelation of the Genevese solitary ; 
namely, Amiel’s rare literary and critical faculty. As a judge 
of books, there have been few recent critics who have gone so 
unerringly to the mark in their criticism as the author of the 
Journal Intime. There is no parade, no trace of fine writing, but 
clear-cut, telling sentences, that delineate the very essence of the 
author under consideration and the exact nature of the intellect- 
ual service he has rendered. Mr. Arnold, with his unerring criti- 
cal perception, recognizes in Amiel a brother in arms, and does 
something like full justice to his merit. 

But when he turns to the other side,— the introspective, self- 
brooding, and, it must be confessed, self-tormenting and sadly 
self-conscious side of this man’s compiex nature,— Mr. Arnold is 
less happy, perhaps less just. A part, indeed, of Amiel’s writ- 
ing is hazy, misty, all in the air, as Arnold properly enough 
points out. But this was no more than we might expect from 
the introspective nature and brooding habit of the man. Of 
course, his religion is not definite, clear-cut; is, perhaps, not suffi- 
ciently positive. But it is genuine, and not al hazy or in the 
air. There are passages that might well be put by the side of 
great sentences from Fénelon, Madame Guyon, and the Mystics, 
or from Emerson and the Transcendentalists, and not suffer by 
the comparison. But it is quite evident that this is not the type 
of religion that finds favor in Mr. Arnold’s eyes. It has not 
for him enough émixeca, “sweet reasonableness”: of course not, 
for it is something else, something very different, and yet of its 
kind; and, for the men and women who hold it, it is very sweet 
and good, and probably all-sufficient. For myself, I may prefer 
plain speech, moderate statements of belief, something based on 
the solid ground before it soars to the sky. Very good; but 
some other man, who has a vision of love and power and holiness 
which transcends mine as the Himalayas the neighboring hill-top, 
scorns the low-lying districts of facts, revels in the clouds, and 
lives on, perhaps, more rejoicingly than I. 

More notable still in these directions is Mr. Arnold’s late crit- 
icism of Count Tolstoi. So far as that delightful paper deals 
with the great Russian’s style and method of novel-writing, as 
revealed in that wonderful novel Anna Karénina, we have not a 
word to say. It is marked by just that clearness of insight and 
accuracy of touch which are to be found in all of the great critic’s 
writings. Especially am I glad to find that tribute to Tolstoi’s 
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profound moral sense, which, while he deals with subjects most 
painful, most disagreeable, and often quite revolting, never allows 
him to make what is low or bad attractive, never leaves us a 
moment’s hesitation as to the awful penalties of sin, the sure 
blessedness of goodness. In this way, it happens that Anna 
Karénina, though the main plot turns upon the very sin that is 
made so fascinating and hatefully alluring in a multitude of mod- 
ern French novels, is as free from “ lubricity ” as any one of the 
old Greek tragedies, with its solemn judgments upon human 
frailty and error; or, let us say, some parts of the Old Testament 
story, with their crying “ Woe! woe!” upon frivolous and pas- 
sion-led men and women. For this is the essential point to be 
made: not that a novel or a poem shall not treat of passion and 
vice and sin. It must, if it is to be at all true to life and the 
world, enter upon these dark grounds, these veritable black 
regions of the human soul. But the whole question is, How shall 
it treat them? Shall it be so as to create in the mind of the 
reader a lurking feeling that, after all, passion indulged is sweet ; 
judgment is not sure to fall upon the favorite sin; vice is only a 
negative virtue, the mere absence of goodness? It is the great 
fault of Goethe — though not in the Faust, viewed as a whole — 
that he sometimes fails in this direction ; and, though I regard 
Daudet’s Numa Roumestan as an essentially moral novel, in spite 
of its revelation of badness and villany of every sort, yet he does 
not always give a very certain sound, while his followers have 
fairly made French fiction a synonyme for immorality. 

Or shall the novelist or poet make us feel, as George Eliot for 
instance always makes us feel, that it were better a man had 
never been born, better a thousand times that he should die and 
be buried, than that by his wrong-doing, even the slightest, or by 
what we commonly call petty faults, as selfishness or “only 
temper,” he should make life one whit more difficult for other 
human beings, and sink himself from the higher to the lower 
level? 

Mr. Arnold declares, what has always seemed to me particu- 
larly true, that Tolstoi, while often dealing with passion and vice 
and crime, never for a moment leaves us to imagine that there is 
any sort of happiness for them. Anna Karénina is, indeed, led 
by passion rather more easily, Mr. Arnold points out, than 
seems quite natural to the average English conscience, and 
revels in her lawless happiness for a season. But the end is as 
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miserable as that which befell the dirty little Russian peasant,— 
a fate from which all her brightness and grace and charm could 
not save her. The Furies were upon her track, and, at the last, 
just because she had sinned, “dogged her inexorably down.” 
There has been no more impressive moral lesson taught in fiction 
since the great spirit of George Eliot 


“ Joined the choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 


All this Mr. Arnold recognizes, and points out im his wonted 
delightful manner. It is only when he comes to discuss the story 
and the ideas of Levine, who may fairly enough be supposed to 
embody many of Tolstoi’s own social and religious theories, that 
the great English critic somewhat fails in fairness to the great 
Russian. For Mr. Arnold has his own theory of Christianity, 
which he long ago set forth in his Literature and Dogma, God 
and the Bible, and ever since then has repeated and served up to 
us (always most charmingly) in many another volume and essay. 
Christianity, in short, is always for him a secret and a spirit,— 
the “sweet reasonableness” of Jesus, which “reasonableness ” 
is just what Mr. Arnold himself happens to find in it. And, of 
course, he finds a great deal that is delightful and, as it were, 
entertaining, but always something, once more and again, judged 
from a purely literary stand-point. To be sure, his estimate of 
Jesus, and his interpretation of what Jesus says, are always far 
more valuable and a thousand times more suggestive than all the 
dry-as-dust commentaries ever written upon the great founder of 
the Christian religion. But, after all is granted in this direction, it 
is not probable that Mr. Arnold has said the last word, or the only 
word. The message and character of Jesus, even what one of our 
brightest laymen calls the “opinions” of Jesus, are so large and 
comprehensive, so far-reaching, that it is probable that people will 
have as many views of them as there are people with minds at 
all competent to pass any judgment as to their significance and 
bearing. And, notwithstanding our constant delight in Mr. 
Arnold’s theory, its poetry and charm and even its “ reasonable- 
ness,” there is from another and very different stand-point — 
the platform of an enthusiast and worker instead of a brilliant 
literary critic — quite as much, if not more, reasonableness in the 
conclusions drawn by Count Tolstoi from the recorded utterances 
of Jesus as to “what to do,” what we must do, if we would be 
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followers of Jesus of Nazareth in anything more than a “ Pick- 
wickian sense,” as is to be found in all the wit and grace and 
poetry of the pages of Literature and Dogma. 

We may not be ready to sell all that we have and give to the 
poor, as Tolstoi seems to find rather literally urged in the New 
Testament, and as also did, presumably, a certam young man 
mentioned in the Scriptures; or employ our leisure hours in 
making shoes; or give up novel-writing, if we have a taste for it, 
and join the mowers in the field; or refuse to wear more than 
one shirt a week, as Tolstoi feels that nothing so removes us 
from the mass of men as over-cleanliness. (Why not rather 
teach others the sanctifying properties of soap and water?) But, 
logically, there is as much to be said for the sanity and cogency 
of the Russian’s conclusions as for those of his critic, who claims 
that so long as the great thing is to have the right inward prin- 
ciple, the Christ spirit and power in one’s life, one should not be 
too ready to lay down for himself or others strict, and probably 
very embarrassing, rules. And then he concludes—we must 
think, rather flippantly — by giving this supposed sneer from the 
very people, the common work-a-day people, whom Tolstoi would 
specially serve, and for whom he has sacrificed so much of what 
we are wont to consider the most agreeable features of our lives: 
“Pray stick to your articles, your poetry and nonsense. In 
manual labor you will interfere with us, and be taking the bread 
out of our mouths.” 

True, we the unregenerate would rather have another Anna 
Karénina than the very best pair of shoes— probably not par- 
ticularly well made — that the great cobbler could put together 
for us. But that is not the point. The point is, Are the infer- 
ences that Tolstoi has drawn from the recorded teachings of 
Jesus fair and warrantable? Or is it enough, as many of us de- 
light to suppose, if we have somehow, rather vaguely, caught a 
glimpse here and there of Jesus’ “sweet reasonableness,” and 
have tried by fits and starts to renounce ourselves without mak- 
ing too great a sacrifice of anything in particular, and keeping 
for ourselves pretty much all that money and culture and pleas- 
ure can bestow upon us? 

Doubtless, the world is a muddle; and, after all these long cen- 
turies, “the riddle of the painful earth” is not more clear to the 
Poet Laureate than to the man of Uz. Heaven be praised, there 
is quite room enough for the graceful fancy and charm of the 
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literary critic and the passionate word of the dead-in-earnest re- 
former. At the end, we must fall back upon the conviction that 
to no one man, however wise, however keen, has been vouch- 
safed the whole vision of the universe, or a clew to its meaning. 
Not even Milton could “justify the ways of God to man,” though 
he brought to his task about as much wisdom as was then or has 
since been current. Probably Tolstoi, in common with all re- 
formers since the world began, shows not a little — in spite of 
his solemn earnestness, that for the time being sweeps us up and 
along with him — of that modern quality known as crankiness. 
While it may well be that his latest critic somewhat fails in see- 
ing the full force and bearing of the revolt from conventional 
Christianity made by the Russian Count, who, laying aside much 
of honor and ease, finds the nearest approach to the Christ ideal 
in literally following what he conceives Jesus himself to have 
laid down as the laws of the perfect life upon earth. 

J. A. B. 


PLATO IN THE RENAISSANCE. 


The influence of Plato upon modern thought, and in par- 
ticular upon the literary form in which modern thought is 
clothed, has been briefly touched upon by Mr: Symonds in his 
valuable history of the later or Italian Renaissance.* This influ- 
ence, we may remark by the way, was greatly due not merely 
to the fresh stimulant of Platonic argument, in its brilliant con- 
trast to the formal and weary metaphysic of the Middle Age, but 
to the dramatic form in which that argument is cast, lending 
itself so easily to the uses of the young genius of emancipation. 

It is in the half-century or more immediately following the 
death of Dante that we first meet that young genius at full stat- 
ure, as it were, and looking us frankly in the face with wide- 
open eyes. It is the genius of reawakened Greece, and the eyes 
with which he fronts you are those of the young Apollo. Plato 
is, naturally, inevitably, the one fit interpreter of the newly dawn- 
ing life; and the period is best known to us, on its purely intel- 
lectual side, by the later Florentine school of Platonists, with its 
bright names of Ficino, Pico, and Politian. We have not at 
present to deal with this new birth of letters biographically or 
historically, but only to show how a particular influence came to 


* The Renatssance in Italy. By John Addington Symonds. 5 vols. (See vol. ii. 
pp- 199 et seq.) 
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be received, welcomed, and at length predominant in it, giving 
its special fame as ‘the age of the Humanists. For this service, 
the genius of Plato seems to have marked him out as particu- 
larly — almost we might say providentially — the one appointed 
teacher. 

As the Turk pressed more and more heavily against the east- 
ern defences of our civilization, Italy came to be the field of the 
new germinating life. It lay next the bounds of the elder Hel- 
lenism, and caught soonest the perfumed airs that drifted over 
as soon as the artificial wall of separation became ruinous. 
That wall had been painfully built up by the toil of thirty gen- 
erations,— the astonishing structure, social and ecclesiastical, 
whose interior meaning we endeavor to interpret through the 
genius and imagination of Dante, its last greatly inspired. man.* 

Since Constantine, the ecclesiastical system had lasted — now 
at Dante’s death — just one thousand years. That is a very long 
time for one type or ideal of human life to dominate in men’s 
thought; and the restlessness of Europe is not like the con- 
tented quiet of Cathay. Besides, that system had made war not 
only upon 

“ The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream or pebbly spring,”— 


but upon the very human nature itself, out of which that poetic 
paganism grew; nay, further, upon those imperishable forms of 
literature and art, which were the fairest fruit of that old religion. 
It was impossible that a system which put human life under a 
birth-curse, which struck the very earth itself with blight for 
one man’s guilt, which doomed the soul of every man from the 
moment of its conception to an eternity of gloom unless re- 
deemed by ecclesiastical spells— should be honestly held much 
longer. The very genius of the south was a living protest 
against it. That fair land, so gracious and dear to the heart of 
Virgil; that blue sea, so glorious in the verse of Homer; that 
bright sun, which in the pathos of Greek tragedy stands for all 
the gladness and hope of life,—the world of old mythology, 
the home of ancient faith,— were always tending to revive the 


*Some of the paragraphs which follow are taken, in part, from Christian His- 
tory, vol. ii., “‘ The Middle Age,” 
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memories, to re-create the structures, which had been so pitilessly 
destroyed.. We need not go over again the afguments that show 
how needful that destruction was. But at least we can see how 
slippery and uncertain must be the hold by which a system of 
ascetic, austere, and formal piety could maintain itself against a 
new invasion of that spirit. 

As the church dominion waned in the fourteenth century, 
there came a strange sense of emancipation. The Medisval 
system, which we at this day can study as a variegated and 
gorgeous cloud, shot through now and then with sharp lightning, 
was still close about men; but it seemed to be lifting and 
drifting, like a great mist that has long overhung plain and 
valley. The memory of it was as the memory of an oppressive 
dream. Its bright visions faded into unreality; its terrifying 
spectres fell back into the world of dreams. The very vividness 
with which they had been grouped and painted out by Dante 
must have had its share in making them seem mere hauntings 
and phantoms of a perished mythology. What had been once 
the atmosphere in which men lived and thought, was in their 
memory a nightmare and an incubus. 

Just how early the beginnings of this pagan revival are to be 
dated, it is not easy to say. Like all great secular changes, it 
was most likely imperceptible in its coming. Men say, Lo, here! 
or, Lo, there! when it is already among them. They go on 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage; then comes 
the sudden flood, and all their little world is swept away. These 
images apply, of course, not to the visible institutions of the 
Middle Age,— which to all outward seeming may have been as 
strong as ever for yet two hundred years; just as it was four 
hundred years before the flood came, described in the homely 
but sublime prophecy of Jesus. The change was in those 
thoughts, those motives, those ideals and dreams of men, out of 
which institutions grow. And this change is best seen not in the 
vague imagery which we have been employing, but in looking 
accurately at certain definite intellectual symptoms of the time. 

Chief of these, as bearing upon our immediate topic, is the charm 
which men found in the great writers of pagan antiquity. This 
is not quite accounted for by beauties of classic form and style,— 
which, indeed, modern pedants have often ridiculously exaggerated. 
Still less is it due to wealth of thought, in respect of which most 
ancient writers are Jamentably thin as compared by our modern 
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standard: put Demosthenes, for example, beside Burke, or any 
Greek you will with Bacon or Voltaire or Goethe. But the 
ancients had one quality, wholly unattainable to us,— that is, the 
directness with which they dealt with the matter in hand. They 
wrote, as they thought, without precedents and without author- 
ities. There was, for them, something like a standard of form, 
but no such thing at all as a standard of thought. Natural 
science was not; and what we moderns call a creed, or formula 
of fundamental beliefs, was to their mind a thing inconceivable. 
Except for moral sympathies or antipathies, Platonist and Aris- 
totelian, Epicurean and Stoic, have an equal right to unpreju- 
diced hearing. The most pernicious and amazing notions — phil- 
osophical, moral, religious — are discussed in Platonic dialogue 
with the calm freedom of after-dinner talk. Cicero himself 
appeals eloquently, a thousand times, to the immortal gods 
whose existence is a fair open question to his mind; and his 
intellectual master, Plato, leaves us often in doubt whether his 
finest speculations go beyond a form of words. 

In the great writers of antiquity, then, the pagan revivalists of 
whom we speak found that one thing which they craved with 
exceeding hunger,— the complete emancipation of the mind from 
dogma. We need hardly point out how the Platonic dialogue — 
and, in particular, that dramatic element in Plato which enfolds 
and transfigures the subtlest forms of his speculative thought — 
made the transcendent and consummate type of that emanci- 
pation. 

We find a very dramatic element, besides, in the circumstances 
that brought Plato straight to the heart of that brilliant Floren- 
tine republic, and made him master there. For at the great 
Council of Florence, in 1488, where the Greek Emperor and 
Patriarch came with their wondering escort, suppliants for the 
alliance of the West,— and to pay for that alliance, and its care- 
fully stipulated conditions,* with many a wry face and much 
hair-splitting exegesis consented to accept “the double proces- 
sion of the Holy Ghost,”— there was present with them the great 





*These were: 1, payment of the costs of their embassy; 2, a return-escort of 
honor, consisting of three public galleys and three hundred men ; 3, stipulation that 
certain pilgrimages may go to Constantinople instead of Jerusalem ; 4, promise of a 
force of twenty armed ships for six months in case of need, or of ten for a year; 
5, a pledge to appeal to Catholic Europe against the threatening invasion of the 
Turks. (See Mansi, vol. xxxi. p. 999.) As is well known, the pious mob of Con- 
stantinople wrathfully repudiated the “double procession,” with its test phrase 
filtoque, preferring to take their chances with the Turk. 
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and matchless scholar of the East, the Plato of that age, as his 
admirers called him, Pletho Gemistes, a miracle of learning, but, 
as men charged, with more reverence for Greek philosophy than 
for the Christian faith. He had, in fact, developed a complete 
scheme of compromise mythology, worthy of Plotinus himself, 
with Zeus for almighty Father, that was to drive Christianity 
quite out of the field. All Florence, says Mr. Symonds, was 
stirred by the voice of “the eloquent, grave, beautiful old man”; 
and he, getting the ear of Cosmo, then autocrat there, easily per- 
suaded him not only that Plato and not Aristotle was the true 
“ master of those that know,” but that he, Cosmo, was the man to 
make that mastery prevail in the western’world. Now Cosmo 
already had his eye on a bright little precocious boy of five, son 
of his own physician; and he at once resolved to take that boy’s 
training into his own hands, and educate him for the career of 
founder of the new Platonic Academy of Florence. That pur- 
pose, spite of the father’s prudential remonstrance, was strictly 
carried out. The boy was Marsilio Ficino, the most accom- 
plished scholar of his time, who presently turned from Latin com- 
mentators and interpreters to the study of Greek, and produced 
a translation of Plato, said to be the best that exists to-day in the 
Italian tongue. The translation, it is added, was begun in the 
year of the birth, and finished almost at the very hour of the ar- 
rival in Florence, of Ficino’s most famous and brilliant pupil, 
John Pico of Mirandola. 

A fit and dramatic story of that most notable single event of 
the Renaissance, the introduction of Plato to the newly awakened 
eager intelligence of Western Europe. From that hour, he has 
been one of the great spiritual forces to be reckoned in estimat- 
ing the conditions of its higher development. As for that par- 
ticular group of men in Florence, and the work they did, we 
have not occasion to watch them very closely. Doubtless, in 
their study of what they took for Plato’s idealism, they found 
it where the old Greek theologians did,—in Proclus and Ploti- 
nus, and mystics of that later school, rather than in the master 
whom they professed to follow. Bat it is not likely that the 
wonderfully free thinkers of the period, outside of that little 
group, cared much for Plato merely as another dogmatist, of a 
new and unfamiliar type. His literary form went into the art 
of the time, and had its full share in creating that style of mind 
which we to this day call “humanist.” To say nothing here of 
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his ideal thought, the dramatic genius and skill that invest alike 
the movement of his logic and his hints and pictures of men’s 
daily life came as a breath of free air after the close oppression 
of musty schools. Many an example of this influence, diffused 
and taking many shapes, — including More in England and Hat- 
ten in Germany,— might be taken from the literary record of 
that time. But as the best exhibition of the dramatic spirit and 
form of the Platonic dialogue, including its free-hand sketches 
of life and manners, we may take the “Colloquies” of Erasmus 
(some of them worked up, with such brilliant effect, in Charles 
Reade’s Cloister and Hearth), with their immense currency iust 
before the tragic era of the Reformation,—a standing evidence 
that that form went into the young forces of modern literature, 
to do its perfect work. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell.— Dr. Stockwell 
calls this very thoughtful and stimulating essay, of some seventy pages, 
“Suggestions of an Individual Immortality based upon our Organic and 
Life History.” It follows out, more thoroughly than is the usua! prac- 
tice of writers who rely upon the analogy of pre-natal life, the likenesses 
which we may predicate between that life becoming human existence 
and human existence becoming something other and higher, through 
the second birth of what we cali death. These analogies from embry- 
ology and cell life the writer has handled with entire discretion and due 
reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument which we have 
never seen surpassed. To him there is but one continuous life; and ia 
it successive births and deaths are necessities, glad necessities, of nature. 
The universe exists as the materialization of God's thought; and, in the 
self-consciousness of man, this thought struggles to clearer manifesta ion, 
becomes potent, and affirms its kinship with the things that cannot die. 
The limitations which beset it in this embryonic existence, which we 
name mortality, are hints of larger lives beyond. The argument, too, 
of justice to the soul of man is that “any human being that has arrived 
at that stage of his unfoldment denominated self-conscioutness,— ‘ spirit 
birth,’ —and knows something of the depth of meaning that is involved 
in the term, may, upon the moral basis of the inexorable logic of justice, 
demand an immortality. ... But, if God's work be reasonable, man must 
be immortal.” 

Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of fine grain, who has had a sci- 
entific education that has not robbed him of faith in the ideal. He ac- 
cepts Prof. Du Bois’s definition of all science as “the verification of the 
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ideal in Nature,” and is sure that Nature has no reasonable meaning 
apart from a spiritual consummation. We have not followed him with 
assent through his too close identification, as it seems to us, of spirit and 
matter with the male and female elements of life; but with a very few 
exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we have read with great pleas- 
ure and profit this singularly attractive essay. Its strength is in its 
foundation upon accurate knowledge of the physiology of man, and its 
construction upon that basis of the spiritual edifice of the aspiring 
human soul, made for life evermore. A wide reading among the ideal- 
ists has given a persuasive finish to the vigorous reasoning. (Charles H. 
Kerr & Co.) 


The*Church and the Age. By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker.— Father Hecker, 
one of the ablest and most patriotic of American Catholics, collects in 
this volume twelve essays from the Catholic World. It is intended to be 
“an exposition of the Catholic Church in view of the needs and aspira- 
tions of the present age.” He reviews the position of the hierarchy in 
France, Italy, and America, and the attitude of Catholicism towards mod- 
ern tendencies of thought, exposes the weaknesses of Protestantism, and 
finally casts plentiful disdain upon Unitarianism and Transcendentalism. 
It is rather difficult to take Father Hecker seriously when he makes such 
statements as this: “ Under God, the founders of our institutions owed 
nothing to Englishmen or Dutchmen or Protestants, but owed all to the 
self-evident truths of reason, to man’s native instincts of liberty, to the 
noble traditions of the human race, upheld by God’s Church and strengtb- 
ened by the conviction of those truths: their heroic bravery and their 
stout arms did the rest.” It is, of course, very easy for a writer who 
relies thus confidently on his imagination for the construction of history 
to make out that the popes have been the great friends of Italian unity, 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the chief friend of education at the 
preseut day, and that American liberties have no more dangerous enemy 
than Protestantism. If Father Hecker, after thus correcting all the secu- 
lar historians of liberty and education in America and Italy, finds enter- 
tainment in utterly demolishing Edward E. Hale and O. B. Frothingham, 
in the last two chapters of this volume, we should be the last persons to 
deny him the amusement. We would only suggest to him that the pro- 
verbial good understanding which usually prevails between the Roman 
Catholic, on the one side, as the consistent supporter of authority, and 
the Unitarian, as the consistent friend of free thought in religion, on the 
other side, is not likely to be advanced by such superficial and scornful 
papers, which nothing but a momentary irritation could excuse, and 
which should have been left to slumber in the back volumes of the 
Catholic World. The only damage they do here is to the reputation, for 
candor and justice, of a writer whom Unitarians have previously had good 
grounds for honoring. This miscellaneous and ill-digested volume is the 
product of a partisan of an extreme type. (Office of the Catholic World.) 
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Prophecy and Prophets; or, The Laws of Inspiration and their Phe- 
nomena. By Jacob Straub, A.M.— This ambitious volume in no sense 
fulfils the promise of its title. It gives scattering hints as to the nature 
of the inspiration of the prophet; but it is hopelessly behind all the best 
literature of recent years, in its treatment of Hebrew prophecy. Dean 
Stanley, Ewald, Robertson Smith, and Kuenen have written in vain, 
so far as Mr. Straub is concerned. His one purpose seems to be to effect 
a union of the phenomena of mind-reading, premonition, and prophecy, 
considered solely as prediction, under some grand formula, which he does 
not make clear. The author should have had an elementary acquaint- 
ance with his subject, as treated by the foremost theologians of the day, 
before posing as an instructor; and he should have had his work revised 
by some person better acquainted with the English language than him- 
self. (S. W. Straub.) 


Under the Southern Cross. By Maturin M. Ballou.— Mr. Ballou, who 
has been “Due South,” “ Due West,” and ‘‘Due North,” before this, 
found last year a more novel field of travel in Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Samoa, and other islands of the Pacific Ocean. He went via 
San Francisco and Hawaii. While Mr. Ballou cannot be ranked among 
the ablest writers of books of travel, he is always trustworthy, careful, 
and informing. To an American, the story of the astonishing develop- 
ment of the Australian country and its capitals, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, will be a reminder that there are other lands worth 
mentioning by the side of our great West,— lands, too, where labor has 
had a paradise of high wages, into which, none the less, labor troubles 
have come. Mr. Ballou gives interesting detai's concerning the aborig- 
ines yet left, Australians and Maoris: their days are numbered. The vol- 
ume, on account of its unfamiliar scenes and its comparative fulness, is 
to our mind more entertaining than its predecessors. (Ticknor & Co.) 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen.— The immortal Baron of lies 
appears here in the handsome little series which the Putnams call 
“ Knickerbocker Nuggets.” A preface gives some particulars as to the 
origin of these adventures. Compiled from many sources, such as the 
Travels of the Finkenritter of the sixteenth century and Lucian’s True 
History, the book is a witness in some of its parts to the fact that truth is 
stranger than fiction, even the most unveracious. The Suez canal, which 
the Baron relates as one of his extraordinary deeds, is now a fact; and 
the customs of the Central Africans are in some respects stranger than 
his imaginations. This edition includes “the whole of the first part, or 
original Munchausen, Biirger's German edition” and the best parts of 
the English sequel. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The National Sin of Literary Piracy, by Henry Van Dyke, D.D., is a 
vigorous, but not too vigorous, denunciation of American dishonesty in 
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stealing the fruit of the hard-working brain, when even the humblest 
product of the hard-working hand is respected. International copyright 
is at bottom a question of right and wrong, Mr. Lowell says; and it is 
a most fit subject for the preacher. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Baker's Humorous Speaker contains two hundred selections of a hu- 
morous nature, for use in recitations and readings, pieces in dialect form- 
ing the great majority. (Lee & Shepard.) 


RECENT FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Theology and Philosophy. 


Les Sceptiques Grecs. Par Victor Borchard. (Alcan.) 

The Evolution Hypothesis: A Criticism of the New Cosmic Philos- 
ophy. By Rev. Todd Martin, D.D. (This work, by a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland, is commended by the liberal-minded 
Christian World of London as one of the fairest and ablest criticisms of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system of philosophy yet made.) 

Sermons. By the Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., Second Bishop of 
Manchester. In two volumes. (Macmillan.) 

The Progressive Life. Sermons by Rev. H. Woods Perris, of Hull. 

The Ethic of Free Thought. A selection of Essays and Lectures. 
By Karl Pearson, M.A. (Unwin.) 

The Theory of Law and Civil Society. By Augustus Pulszky, Pro- 
fessor at Budapest. (Unwin.) 

A Critique of Kant. By Kuno Fischer. Translated by W. L. Hough. 

Ancient Facts and Fictions concerning Church Tithes. By Lord 
Selborne. 

Die Griechischen Culte und Mytben in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
Orientalischen Religionen. Von Otto Gruppe. (Leipzig: Triibner.) 

Death and Afterwards, with a Supplement. A reprint of an article in 
the Fortnightly Review of August, 1885, by the author of the Light of 
Asia, who is now Sir Edwin Arnold. (Triibner.) Prof. Cheyne 
warmly commends Dean Bradley’s Lectures on Jub, in a recent num- 
ber of the Academy. The Librairie Fischbacher, Paris, will soon 
begin to publish a monthly review, Les Annales de Bibliographie Théo- 
logique, devoted to the critical analysis of theological science of every 
order. The latest issue of the Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions gives a 
“ Bulletin for 1886 of the Discoveries in Italy,” by G. Lafarge, an article 
on “La Légende d’Abgar et de Thaddée et les Missions Chrétiennes & 
Edesse,” by G. Bonet-Maury, the continuation of the translation of 
“ Philo on the Contemplative Life,” and “ The Therapeutae,” by L. Masse- 
bieau, and reviews M. Renan’s Jsraéi (which will soon appear here in an 
English dress), the late M.—— —— Etudes Historiques et Exégétiques 
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sur [Ancien Testament (comprising a study of the Hebrew text, four 
exegetical studies on the first word of Genesis,— “ Bereschith,”— on the 
idea of creation in the Old Testament, on the state of the earth at the 
moment of creation, and on the origin of evil, and an address on Hebrew 
poetry), and the Histoire Naturelle de la Croyance (I. L’Animal) of M. 
Van Ende, who discovers in animals the factors of human religiousness, 
and explains the origin of the latter by the analogies of animal life —— 
The first volume of M. Duruy’s Histoire des Grecs is particularly inter- 
esting to students of Greek religion in its chapters on the manners and 
morals of the heroic world and the Homeric mythology.—— Prof. Otto 
Pfleiderer’s Das Urchristenthum is an expansion and development, after 
the German style, of his “ Hibbert Lectures on Paul” into a volume of 
nine hundred pages. It emphasizes more strongly the point of view 
taken in his Paulinism, this doctrine being regarded as an evolution of 
the Hellenism, as well as of the other elements existing in Christianity. 
The five parts of the work treat in succession: I., Paul, his Theology 
and his Epistles (Galatians, Philippians, I. Thessalonians, Corinthians, 
Romans); II, The Apocalyptic Writings (Daniel, Enoch, Revelation 
considered as a Christian revision of anterior Jewish writings, and the 
Pauline Apocalypse); III., The Historical Writings (the first three 
Gospels and the Acts); IV., Christian Hellenism (Hebrews, I. Clement, 
I. Peter, Barnabas, Colossians, Ephesians, and the Fourth Gospel, placed 
between 135 and 150 a.p ); V., Anti-Gnostic Catholicism (the Johannine 
and Pastoral Epistles, Polycarp, Ignatius, Jude, IT. Peter, II. Clement, 
Shepherd of Hermas, James, and the Teaching). 


History and Biography. 
Life of Bishop Colenso. By Rev. Sir George W. Cox. 
Life of William of Wykeham. By G. H. Moberly, M.A. (Warren 
& Son, Winchester.) 
Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries: An Attempt to illustrate 


the History of their Suppression. Vol. I. By F. A. Gasquet, monk of 
the order of St. Benedict. (J. Hodges.) 


La Belgique. Par Camille Lemonnier. (Hachette.) 
Homer und die Ilias. Von E. H. Meyer. (Berlin: Oppenheim.) 


Histoire de la Littérature Grecque. I. Homére, la Poésie Cyclique, 
Hésiode. Par Alfred et Maurice Croiset. 


Miscellaneous. 
Aphorisms. An address before the Edinburgh Philosophical Society. 


By John Morley, MP. (Macmillav.) 

Biographies of Words; and the Home of the Aryas. By F. Max 
Miller. (Longmans.) 

Geschichte der Niederliindischen Literatur. Von L. Schneider. 
(Leipzig: W. Friedrich.) 
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On Parliamentary Government in England. By Alpheus Todd. 
(Second edition of this valuable work, edited by his son. Longmans.) 

Handbook of Home Rule. Edited by James Bryce, M.P. (Articles 
on the Irish Question by Mr. Gladstone, John Morley, E. L. Godkin, 
Lord Thring, Canon MacColl, R. Barry O’Brien, Earl Spencer, and the 
editor. Kegan Paul.) 

Domesday Book. A popular account of the Exchequer MS, so called. 
By Walter DeG. Birch. (S. P. C. K.) 

Christian Socialism. By Rev. M. Kaufmann. 

George Stalden. Edited by Edmund Lawrence. (A novel of the 
American Revolution, in the form of an autobiography, highly praised 
by the Westminster Review. Rivingtons.) 

Papers, Literary, Scientific, etc., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, Professor 
of Engineering in the University of Edinburgh, include a memoir by 
R. L. Stevenson (issued separately in this country by the Scribners) and 
essays on the Drama in Greece and in modern times, on Lucretius and 
the Atomic Theory, on scientific and technical education, and on Dar- 
winism (the latter, the able North British Review article of 1867, in 
which “the Darwinian theory was proved false by accumulated proof,” 
the proof, unfortunately, not being drawn from the right quarter). 


RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


The English in the West Indies, or the Bow of Ulysses. By J. A. 
Froude. (Scribners.) 

Avimal Magnetism. By A. Binet and C. Feré. (Appletons.) 

Ireland’s Disease. Notes and Impressions. By Philippe Daryl. 
(George Routledge.) 

History of the Inquisition in the Middle Ages. By H.C. Lea. Vol. 
II. (Harpers.) 

Two Chapters on the Medieval Guilds of England. By E. R. A. 
Seligman, Ph.D. (American Economic Association.) 

The new year 1888, brought several changes among the periodicals of 
the Unitarian body, at home and abroad. Rev. T. L. Marshall, for over 
thirty years editor of the London Inquirer, has retired with a bighly 
honorable record of faithful and able service. The names of his suc- 
cessors (there sppear to be several) have not been announced. The 
chief fault we have to find with the /nquirer is that it leaves its readers 
quite unaware of the existence of the Unitarian Review of Boston. The 
Christian Reformer was discontinued with the year 1887; and a kind of 
nondescript successor — Ecclesiastical Notes —is talked of, for which we 
should suppose there could be very little call in England. The Unita- 
rian, edited by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, has had such prosperity these last 
two years that it has doubled its size and its subscription price, and 
now appears as a neat monthly magazine of forty-eight pages. We 
wish it all success in its new form. We welcome, further, into the 
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widening circle of our literature The Progressive Pulpit, a new bi- 
monthly of vigor and promise, conducted by Rev. J. H. West, of Duluth, 
Minn. 

The National Bureau of Unity Clubs, organized last May, has been 
actively employed in its good work of quickening the intellectual life 
in our churches; and several of its later pamphlets have reached us, 
among them Outline Studies in the History of Ireland, by Prof. W. F. 
Allen, the Study of Politics, by George L. Fox, and Religious History and 
Thought, by John C. Learned, all valuable aids to students of these 
topics.——. Our esteemed contemporary, the Open Court, bas lost the skil- 
ful aid of Mr. B. F. Underwood and Mrs. Underwood as editors. It de- 
pends upon the interpretation given to the word, whether one says that 
the Open Court is suffering from too much or from too little monism ! 
—— The Journal of Speculative Philosophy for January, 1887, completes 
the translations of Prof. Fischer’s “ Criticism of Kant” and of Hegel's 
“Philosophy of Religion,” gives Mr. H. C. Brockmeyer’s “Letiers on 
Faust” in full, and, with a calm disregard of chronology, contains in 
this January issue a programme of the Concord School, dated in June 
last, which represents it as still to occur! —— Our Day is a new monthly 
“record and review of current reform,” edited by Joseph Cook, with the 
co-operation of Miss Frances E- Willard, Prof. E. J. James, Prof. L. T. 
Townsend, Anthony Comstock, Rev. C. S. Eby, and Rev. George F. Pente- 
cost. The estimate of the editorial profession which Mr. Cook quotes, 
“that an editor writing a leading article is only a man speaking to men, 
but that current events, rightly emphasized by an editor, are Providence 
speaking to men,” leaves little doubt as to where the modest editor-in- 
chief ranges himself. But that he feels at all inferior to Providence 
appears somewhat doubtful, when we read the compliments which he 
kindly passes to the Divine Being, a few lines further on: “God is great 
and God is good, and every reform that does his will is his abode.” The 
safety of this assertion is more obvious than its helpfulness. But, as the 
Monday lectures are to be printed in this new monthly, its readers will 
probably have no room left for doubt as to the reforms that do the will 
of God. Mr. Cook’s magazine is “to unite evangelical Christianity with 
practical reform, to the advantage of both,”— a marriage contract which 
has had thus far too many instances of divorce to encourage the judi- 
cious to further attempts. The most valuable article in the first number 
of Our Day is the full text of the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the Kansas prohibition case. It will probably be some 
time before anything as judicial in its tone appears in the new periodical. 

The American Journal of Psychology is a new quarterly, edited by 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall.—— The Quarterly Journal of Economics for Jan- 
uary, 1888, contains two timely articles on “The Eleventh Census of the 
United States,” by President F. A. Walker, and “ The Workings of the 
Interstate Commerce Law,” by Prof. A. T. Hadley. 
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NOTEWORTHY ARTICLES IN THE PERIODICALS. 
JANUARY, 


Shelley, By Matthew Arnold, (Nineteenth 


The Progress of Cremation. By Sir H. Thompson. he ‘ineteenth Century.) 


a The —_— was not in the Earthquake. By Frances Power Cobbe. ( yporary 


o The Age of the Pentateuch. I. By J. J. Stewart-Perowne. (Contemporary 
‘eview ) 

E. Zola. Von Georg Brandes. (Deutsche Rundschau.) 

Right and Wrong. By W. 8. Lilly. tr Review.) 


Charies Darwin and A —s.. 7 F. W. H. ~ al Cee Review.) 
The Present State of the Novel. rge ‘Saintsbu oe htliy Review.) 


La Conversion de Saint, aaaacies "Par G. Boissier. Mondes.) 
FEBRUARY. 

George Meredith. By Geo Parsons Lathrop. (Atlantic.) 

Conservatism and Woman Suffrage. By Goldwin Smith. Cvational Review.) 


. BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


Under the Southern Cross. By Maturin M. Ballou. 


Olden Time Music. A Compilation from Momtpeners and Books. Henry M. 

Brooks. With an Introduction by Prof. Edward 8S. Morse, Ph.D. Price § 50. 
Harvard Reminiscences. By Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., LL.D. Price $1.50. 
Outlooks on Society, Literature, and Politics. y Edwin Percy Whipple. Price 


$1.50. o 
From Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Uses of Religion. A Sermon by John W. Chadwick. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Educational Topics of the Day. By L. R. Klemm, Ph.D. 
From D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
The Indian’s Side of the Indian Question. By William Barrows, D.D. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
The United States of Yesterday and To-morrow. By William Barrows, D.D. $1.25. 


From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Church-and State in the United States ; or, The American Idea of nee — 
erty and its Practical Effects with Official Documents, By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D. Price $1.50.— For sale by Clarke & Carruth. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

The Adventures of Baron Munchausen, With Lllustrations. Price $1.25.— For 
sale by Laughton, Macdonald & Co. 

From Office of the Catholic World, New York. 

The Church and the Age. By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker. 

From Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 


Faith and Sg An Essay on Verifiable Reiigion. Price $2.25.— For sale by 
Messrs. Damrell & Upham. 


A Study of Reli on, its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, D.D. In 
two volumes. Price $6.00 


From James Vick, Rochester, N.Y. 
Vick’s Rural Guide for 1888. e issue for the current year of this standard 
eee of the flower and vegetabie gardens, in its usual handsome dress.) Price 
cts 
From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


The Evolution of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. Price $1.00.—For sale by 
Geo. H Ellis. 


The Decgy of the Christian Church. The Causes and Remedy. By Rev. J.C. F. 
Grumbine 


History of Art. A Study of the Lives of Leonardo, eee, Raphael, 
Titian, and Albert Diirer. By Ellen D. Hale — For sale b H. Ellis, 
Legends from Story-land. James Vila Blake. Price Tice, 00. 
From Rev. Alfred Hood, London. 
A Free Christian Catechism, and What is Free Christianity? By Alfred Hood. 
From the American Social Science Association. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Association at the Saratoga Meeting in Sep- 
tember, 1887. 





